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LAST DAYS IN WAR-TIME ENGLAND 


By WiiuiaM C. EpGarR 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 25. 

HE visit of the Royal Carabinieri 
T Band to Great Britain was made 

the occasion for a great demonstra- 
tion of the friendship of England for 
her ally. The band was the guest of the 
nation, and remained for several weeks, 
during which it was entertained by va- 
rious municipalities in the United King- 
dom. 

A solemn requiem mass in honor of 
Italy’s dead was celebrated in Westmin- 
ster Cathedral. The Lord Mayor gave 
a luncheon at the Mansion House to 
Prince Colonna, Syndic of Rome, and 
Lord Northeliffe also gave a luncheon in 
honor of Italy at the Savoy. Three 
weeks later, on the conclusion of its visit 
and the eve of its departure for Italy, the 
Royal Carabinieri Band was entertained 
at a farewell dinner given by the British 
War Mission at the Holborn Restaurant, 
which, in the absence of Lord Northcliffe, 
was presided over by Lieutenant Colonel 
Sir Campbell Stuart, vice chairman of 
the Mission. It was my privilege to be 
present on all these notable occasions, 
and I was much impressed by the evidence 
of Anglo-Italian amity which was shown 
by them, 

To be the guest of the Lord Mayor of 
London is, for an American, an interest- 
ing experience. - Affairs at the Mansion 
House are conducted with traditional for- 
mality even in war-time. The Lord May- 
or in his gorgeous robes of office, with his 
sword and mace bearers, accompanied 
by the High Sheriffs of London, likewise 
arrayed in medieval costume, receives the 
guests after they have been announced. 
There is a formal procession to the great 
dining hall, and the courses are served 
with stately dignity. Among the guests 
at these luncheons were Prince Colonna, 
Prince Borghese and Senator Marconi, 
the ambassadors and ministers of various 
countries, and some of the most prom- 
inent of the British statesmen and public 
men. They afforded one an opportunity 
of meeting many illustrious and interest- 
ing people, and of listening to some very 
notable speeches. Such events serve also 
to bring one in closer touch with the 
dominating sentiment of the time. 

The visit of the Royal Carabinieri Band 
was a great success, and had its effect in 
cementing more closely the good under- 
standing between Italy and Britain so 
essential to unity among the allies at 
this time, 


THE VOICE OF LONDON 


England has an institution unknown 
in America: the professionali toastmaster, 
whose duty it is at all large public din- 
ners and luncheons formally to announce 
the toasts, as well as to call the guests to 
order. In fact he performs the functions 
of a herald. 

The Lord Mayor of London has his 
Own toastmaster as well as his individual 
liveried servitor who attends and serves 
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him when he dines, both at the Mansion 
House and elsewhere. He stands behind 
the Lord Mayor’s chair, clad in suitable 
raiment; a dignified, handsome old man, 
clean-shaven and gray-haired. 

The present Lord Mayor, Sir Charles 
Hanson, whose term of office expires in 
November, looks the part. He is jovial 
and urbane, of a very pleasant visage 
withal. Clad in his medieval robes of 
office, wearing his chains and star, he is 
a commanding figure, recalling the best 
traditions of his place. 

An American, of course, thinks of Dick 
Whittington when he imagines a picture 
of the Lord Mayor of Lendon, and in- 
deed the present incumbent very pleas- 
antly gratifies this imagination by his ap- 
pearance and speech. Apart from the 
picturesque aspect which is in keeping 
with the office, the present Lord Mayor 
is an exceedingly efficient executive, and 
has made a splendid record. 

The other evening I was present at a 
dinner attended by the Lord Mayor, hap- 
pening to be the only American guest. 
He did not wear his robes, but of course 
he carried the chains about his neck sus- 
pending the large, ancient, jeweled badge 
of office, and wore a glittering star on 
his left breast. Behind his chair stood his 
dignified liveried servant; silently atten- 
tive to his needs. 


When he arose to speak he made a. 


pleasant picture, to which his genial re- 
marks added piquant zest. In conclud- 
ing them, he raised his glass and said: 
“Here’s to our next merry meeting.” 
“Merry meeting” was just what the Lord 
Mayor of London ought to have said. It 
recalled fairy-story books, and was most 
gratifying. 

There are probably many professional 
toastmasters in London, but the one I 
happened to hear frequently is a sol- 
emn-faced individual, clad in black, with 
weary eyes and a heavy-drooping black 
mustache. He is perfectly impassive; 
lacking the faintest sense of humor, he 
takes himself and his office most seriously, 
and is never seen to smile. He has a 
wonderfully penetrating, sonorous, mas- 
sive voice, which he uses to magnificent 
effect. 

Preceding the dinner or luncheon, he 
stands with sepulchral dignity at the en- 
trance to the reception room, announcing 
the guests as they arrive. It is “the Voice 
of London” heralding the advent of the 
individual who approaches. “Lord Love- 
us!” “The Right Honorable William 
Brown!” “The Earl of Pawtucket!” “Col- 
onel Jones!’ “Admiral Smith!” “Sir 
Thomas Robinson!” “Mr. Nobody !” 

After the menu has been disposed of, 
he, meanwhile, standing back of the chair- 
man, mallet in hand, raps smartly on 
the table, and says in a commanding voice 
something like this: “Your excellency, my 


lords and gentlemen, pray silence for the 
Chairman who desires to offer a toast.” 

The toast being proposed, he again 
raps. “Mr. Chairman, your excellency, 
my lords and gentlemen, the toast is the 
King.” Thereupon the toast is drunk 
standing, after which he says: “Mr. 
Chairman, your excellency, my lords and 
gentlemen, you may now smoke.” 

After the chairman has spoken, calling 
upon some one present to respond, the 
toastmaster pounds with his mallet on the 
table and says: “Mr. Chairman, your ex- 
cellency, my lords and gentlemen, the 
toast is”—-whatever it may happen to be, 
and after it is drunk, to the invariable 
preliminary he adds: “Pray silence for 
Sir Thomas Brown,” enumerating his of- 
fice and titles in minute detail. 

Should there be any indiscreet or un- 
seemly interruption to the speaker, such 
as the murmur of voices in private con- 
versation, he will utter a curious sound, 
a sort of deprecating, sibilant, clucking 
noise, very penetrating, extend his hands 
with palms upward in a disparaging at- 
titude, and rolling his eyes toward the 
ceiling, the perfect picture of scandalized 
and outraged dignity. 

The “Voice of London” is most divert- 
ing, and I have found it very fascinating 
to watch his graven image of a counte- 
nance throughout a public dinner, and to 
listen to his marvelous tones as he reads 
off from a paper before him the toasts 
proposed, and the names, offices and titles 
of those who are to respond to them. 

I wonder how many hundreds of such 
functions he has attended in this ca- 
pacity, how many thousands of speeches 
he has listened to, whether or not he 
takes the faintest interest in what is be- 
ing said, and what he privately thinks 
about the whole business, or if he thinks 
about it at all except as a means of mak- 
ing a living. 

No doubt the public toastmaster is a 
human being like the rest of us; he must 
have opinions and individual interests in 
life. When his rather dreary duties are 
over, does he doff his great and massive 
dignity with his black suit, and go around 
the corner to some snug bar to discuss 
informally events and men with others of 
his calling, or does he stalk away in lonely 
grandeur to rehearse his forms of sonor- 
ous speech alone, as one set apart from 
the rest of humanity by reason of his 
unique position? I cannot imagine him 
unbending from stately forms for a sin- 
gle moment, and I fancy he is kept be- 
tween the hours of duty in some lonely 
cage or cell, uncontaminated by human 
companionship; a solitary exile sacrificed 
to the god of post-prandial convention. 

THE BOBBY 

Not so my friend the Bobby, whdse 
beat lies near by on Pall Mall. He is 
the most human of human beings, over- 


flowing with kindly philosophy. I had 
been writing all one day and late into 
the night, and felt the need of some ex- 
ercise before I went to bed, so I let my- 
self out of the front door and took a 
walk. 

It was after one o’clock; the moon was 
full and hanging over the Carlton Hotel. 
London was as deserted and silent as a 
country churchyard. I walked up Hay- 
market to Piccadilly and down the other 
side of the street to Pall Mall, thence to 
St. Martin’s, where I found the Bobby 
slowly strolling in meditative mood and 
contemplating the moon. 

_A shilling passed between us, accom- 
panied by a “Thank you, sir,” and a prom- 
ise to drink my health, “An American, 
sir, I can tell by your accent. Yes, we 
see many Americans here now, sir, I’m 
glad to say. We are very grateful for 
American help. The Huns is about done 
for, don’t you think, sir? Yes, London is 
very quiet at night these times. Didn’t 
use to be so, sir. Why, we used to have 
hundreds up every morning at the Vine 
Street police station, and now we have 
hardly none. It’s closin’ the bars and 
shuttin’ off the drink, sir, that does it. 
No, sir, I don’t think we'll ever go back 
to the old ways. It’s the drink that makes 
most of the trouble, sir. As for the wim- 
men on the streets, you might say there 
ain’t none now, nothin’ compared to the 
old times before the war. They’ve got 
plenty of honest occupation and good 
wages now, sir. Wot I always said was 
they’d not go on the streets if they could 
make a decent livin’ some other way. No 
more air raids, sir, thank Gawd! Yes, it 
is a fine night, sir, a reg’lar picture with 
the moon up and all that. Thank you 
kindly, sir, and good-night, sir.” 


SIR HALL CAINE’S WAR FILM 


The American Luncheon Club of Lon- 
don, of which Mr. John Blair Macafee 
is president and Mr. George W. McKin- 
ley secretary, is, apparently, a sort of 
glorified commercial club. To be pres- 
ent at one of its luncheons, held at the 
Savoy, is to step abruptly from the staid 
atmosphere of London into that of a pro- 
gressive American city. There is the same 
lack of formality in the antecedent pro- 
ceedings, the same eager buzz of conver- 
sation, usually on business subjects, that 
are found at a civic luncheon any where 
in the United States. 

I was surprised to find, on looking over 
the list of those present at one of these 
luncheons which I attended, that I did 
not know and had never heard of any of 
the hundred and fifty or so whose names 
appeared, except a few of the guests, and 
it seemed odd to be among so many of my 
own countrymen and yet be a perfect 
stranger. This was, however, not remark- 
able when one remembered how many 
thousands of Americans there are in Lon- 
don engaged in business and representing 
very important American interests. 
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Sir Hall Caine was the guest of honor 
on this particular occasion, and after 
luncheon, in a very brilliant talk, he told 
about the scenario of a picture play which, 
with the assistance of several well-known 
authors, he had written for propaganda 
purposes, especially with a view to bring- 
ing the true meaning of the war home to 
British workmen by showing them what 
would have happened if the Germans had 
landed in England. 

Following Sir Hall Caine, Mr. Bren- 
nan, the producer, presented fragments 
of the film, unedited, to give an idea of 
its character. Chester is the scene of the 
invasion. Miss Marie Loehr and a large 
number of the leading actresses and 
actors of England volunteered their serv- 
ices in the production, which will be pre- 
sented before the public this month, and 
will doubtless have a strong influence in 
speeding up war work in Great Britain. 

The theme suggests, of course, Du 
Maurier’s “An Englishman’s Home,” but 
the attack and capture of Chester and 
the movement of masses of people, as 
well as the incidental individual story 
which the picture portrays, will be more 
impressive, perhaps, than even the play. 
It is certainly a tremendous and fasci- 
nating production, although, unless events 
at the front move slower than they re- 
cently have, it may appear rather belated 
for its original purpose; as a spectacle, 
however, and a showing of what might 
have been, it will still have its value. 


BRITISH HOSPITALITY TO AMERICAN TROOPS 


It was my intention soon after my ar- 
rival in London to write about the vari- 
ous resorts for American soldiers pro- 
vided in England, but owing to other en- 
gagements I postponed doing it until it 
was too late for me to attempt an ade- 
quate description of them. 1 can now 
but briefly refer to a few of the leading 
ones, 

The Eagle Hut, in Aldwych, is con- 
ducted by the Y. M. C. A. It is intended 
for the use of American soldiers and sail- 
ors, and is thronged with them day and 
night. Meals, sleeping accommodations 
and amusements are provided. The la- 
dies who superintend this establishment 
serve voluntarily, and are under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Robert Grant, Jr. Their 
work is exceedingly arduous and is splen- 
didly performed. 

Among those who serve faithfully at 
the Eagle Hut is Mrs. C. F. G. Raikes, 
and on my visit I was shown about by 
her. At noon the scene is a very lively 
one, the place being filled with American 
boys. 

The entertainments given are often of 
an exceptionally high character. One 
Saturday night I witnessed here a presen- 
tation which would have thrilled the larg- 
est and most discriminating audiences in 
the United States, and have been hailed 
as a very notable dramatic event. Miss 
Mary Anderson (Madame de Navarro), 
who retired from the stage many years 
ago, and lives in Broadway, not far from 
Stratford-on-Avon, came down to Lon- 
don expressly for the purpose of playing 
before the American soldiers, and Mr. 
E, H. Sothern, who had recently returned 
from France, volunteered his services. 

With Miss Anderson as Lady Macbeth, 
Mr. Sothern as Macbeth, Ben Greet, Miss 
Molly Hare and Lieutenant de Navarro 
in the cast, it is needless to say that the 
scenes given from the great play were 
magnificently done. Miss Anderson was 
even more perfect than she was long ago, 
when she used to enrapture her American 
audiences, and Mr. Sothern was at his 
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best. Admiral Sims made an address 
the same evening. Unhappily the tact- 
less Y. M. C. A. young man who attempt- 
ed to manage the affair made a bad mess 
of the arrangements, but even he, witless 
as he was, could not mar the impressive 
beauty and perfection of the acting, 
which* was something never to be forgot- 
ten, P 

Washington Inn, built in St. James’s 
Park, is for the exclusive use of American 
officers, and is operated by the Y. M. C. 
A. The Royal Automobile Club in Pall 
Mall is a great rendezvous for both Brit- 
ish and American officers, the latter be- 
ing freely admitted to its privileges. It 
is one of the largest, handsomest and most 
modern clubs in England, and is. ade- 
quately equipped in every respect. I vis- 
ited it frequently, and always found a 
number of American officers there. 

Another club, of which, through the 
courtesy of its founder and president, Sir 
Harry Brittain, I was made an honorary 
member during my stay in England, is 
the American Officers’ Club at 9 Chester- 
field Gardens, Curzon Street, Mayfair. 
This, the residence of a duke who gladly 
permits it to be used for the purpose, is 
an exceedingly elegant establishment, of 
noble proportions, and handsome furni- 
ture. Its accommodations and cuisine 
are excellent, with moderate prices. It 
is very popular with officers of the Amer- 
ican army and navy, and offers all the 
advantages of a first-class club. 

American college men, especially those 
in active war service, have free access to 
the facilities offered by the American 
University Union in Europe, the head 
office of which is in Paris. A London 
branch of this organization has been 
opened at 16 Pall Mall East, in charge 
of Professor John W. Cunliffe, of Colum- 
bia University. Several hundred Ameri- 
can college men have already registered 
there. A large reading and writing room, 
well supplied with American newspa- 
pers and periodicals, is maintained at this 
address, together with a bureau of in- 
formation and registration. 

In addition to this, arrangements have 
been made by the Union in behalf of 
American college men at the St. James’s 
Palace Hotel, Bury Street, for rooms 
and meals at special reduced rates. A 
large writing and reading room and 
lounge on the ground floor of this hotel 
is reserved for the exclusive use of mem- 
bers of the Union. This department is 
in charge of Professor George E. Mac- 
Lean, former president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Oxford and Cambridge 
universities have appointed representa- 
tive committees of hospitality to encour- 
age visits to them by American college 
men, and arrangements are made for 
such visits through Professor Cunliffe, 
the London director of the Union. 

The  British-American Fellowship, 
King’s House, Kingsway, London, of 
which Earl Beauchamp is president, has 
for its object the adoption by English 
cities and towns of cities and towns in 
America, such adoption to be governed 
by similarity in name, size, industry or 
other association, to extend British hos- 
pitality and provide for the officers and 
men of the American forces an English 
home during their leave or convalescence. 
Over two hundred British towns and cities 
have signified their desire thus to extend 
the hospitalities of their citizens, and are 
enrolled on the Fellowship list. 

Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare’s town, 
which Amerieans always delight to visit, 
has a society, the American Hospitality 


Committee, formed for the express pur- 
pose of providing hospitality to American 
soldiers and sailors during their stay in 
England. I quote from its circular: “The 
duty of a host may be briefly summed 
up thus: to do for his American guest 
exactly what he would like the father of 
that guest to do for his son were the po- 
sitions reversed.” 

In a previous article I have already 
spoken of the clubs for American soldiers 
and sailors maintained in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. The fact is, the people of 
England and Scotland, everywhere and 
without exception, are so well-disposed to- 
ward America and so eager to show their 
good feeling toward its forces that they 
manifest their sentiments in every pos- 
sible manner. The American soldier or 
sailor, whatever his rank may be, is as- 
sured of a hearty welcome wherever he 
goes in the United Kingdom. British re- 
serve is proverbial, but in the treatment 
accorded American troops it has disap- 
peared entirely. 

A soldier or sailor of the United States 
finding himself in England need not be 
lonely for a minute, nor is he compelled 
for lack of agreeable occupation to seek 
bad company. If he does so it is from 
deliberate choice, not because he finds no 
welcome elsewhere. Whether or not he 
has the means, he may readily secure 
accommodations suited to his taste. He 
can be admitted to excellent clubs if he 
wishes to pay for what he wants; he can, 
if he desires, receive the hospitality of 
many private homes where he will be 
treated as an honored guest; or, assuming 
that he prefers to be independent of in- 
dividual hospitality, he can be admitted 
to many inns, huts and clubs which are 
organized and operated especially to 
meet his requirements; he can live lux- 
uriously or simply, according to his 
means, and, if he should be entirely with- 
out money, he need not lack for necessi- 
ties. In short, the American soldier or 
sailor in England is a welcome and priv- 
ileged character, having advantages and 
opportunities far superior to those of the 
ordinary civilian. Unless he abuses them, 
and I have heard no complaint on this 
score, he need not feel like a stranger in 
a strange land. 


AT LEICESTER 


On my return from France I went to 
Leicester to make an address under the 
auspices of the local branch of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. I had never visited 
this interesting and prosperous city be- 
fore; I am afraid Americans seldom take 
the time to go there, unless they have 
some special business to attend to; yet, 
apart from its industrial importance, 
Leicester is well worth visiting, as it 
was one of the old Roman towns, and 
contains many things of great historical 
interest. 

The day was rainy and my stay short, 
but I was shown some of the local attrac- 
tions by the Rev. James Went, whose son, 
Stanley Went, was once the assistant ed- 
itor of The Bellman, and will be recalled 
by many of its readers because of his 
clever productions in its columns. Later 
Mr. Went became a member of the staff 
of The Nation, of New York. He is 
now an officer of the British army, serv- 
ing in France. His father gave me a 


" most cordial welcome in Leicester, and 


it was through his kind offices that I was 
shown as many of the interesting sights 
of the city as the time at our disposal per- 
mitted. 

The address followed a luncheon at the 
club, concerned the war spirit of Amer- 
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ica, and especially the Middle West, and 
was well received. 


AT OXFORD 


My last address in England, and the 
one which was by far the most interesting 
event of this kind I experienced, was giy- 
en in Oxford, on the invitation of Col- 
onel Buckley, commandant of the Officers’ 
Cadet Battalion. 

Mr. Raikes and I went to Oxford the 
night before, and remained at New Col- 
lege, the guests of Colonel Buckley. We 
dined in the great hall with the wardens 
and faculty of the college and the officers 
of the battalion, which is composed al- 
most entirely of British and colonial sol- 
diers who have seen service at the 
front and have been recommended for 
commissions. After-being trained for 
the positions they are to occupy, they are 
given their commissions and sent back to 
France for duty. Oxford is filled with 
these officer cadets, quartered in various 
colleges; as fine a body of young men as 
could be brought together anywhere in 
the world. 

After dinner, a number of the cadets 
gave a concert in the great hall, which 
we attended. They had sent to London 
for their costumes, described by one of 
them as belonging to “the Johnny Walker 
period,” say about 1800, and they looked 
very much as the undergraduates of that 
time might have appeared when they 
were out of college and having a lark, 
with their short side-whiskers, their 
beaver hats and their tightly strapped, 
gorgeous trousers, their ruffled shirts, 
fancy waistcoats and colored, brass-but- 
toned coats. 

The concert was exceedingly clever, be- 
ing managed by a young ex-professional 
of great talent. Several unusually good 
voices were heard, and the chorus work 
was excellent. In my honor a few Amer- 
ican songs were interpolated, such as 
the “Suwanee River.” Afterwards, the 
colonel held an informal reception in his 
sittingroom, where the performers, bereft 
of their costumes and grease paint, joined 
us, and we had an hour or two of music, 
including many encores of a favorite 
trench song, “The Ruddy Platoon.” 

That night we slept in rooms at the 
New College; very old rooms they were, 
which had probably not been occupied 
since last June. My bedroom felt as if it 
had never been used for sleeping purposes 
since the college was built. There was 
no fire in it, and the night was cold. As 
I tucked myself between the icy sheets, 
shivering, I realized what it meant actual- 
ly to inhabit one of these picturesque, 
medieval stone buildings, which had looked 
so beautiful in the lovely moonlight of 
the evening before, and frankly confessed 
that I should greatly prefer, for practical 
use, something more modern. There was 
an aching, ancient cold in these chambers 
that no human device could possibly 
counteract. I coiled myself up and 
dreamed I was a prisoner in the Tower of 
London, condemned to death in the grisly 
dawn of the coming morning, but quite 
reconciled to my fate, which seemed hap- 
pier than slowly freezing to death. 

After breakfast next morning, we 
stood with the colonel to review the pa- 
rade, which was beautifully executed, and, 
thereafter, at the Sheldonian Theatre, | 
addressed the battalion. Facing this 
large audience of young soldiers, I found 
it an easy task to talk to such responsive 
and sympathetic auditors, and, practical- 
ly abandoning my notes made in advance, 
I spoke for an hour chiefly on topics that 
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AN ‘OPEN LETTER 


To the American Milling Industry: 

On my return to the United States, aft- 
er an absence of four months in Great 
Britain, ‘I am impelled to place the re- 
sult of my observations and my views on 
the situation before you because, -as edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, I consid- 
er myself, in a sense, the servant of the 
milling industry and believe it is entitled 
to whatever trade information I have ob- 
tained during my residence abroad and 
to my opinions concerning the very grave 
emergency which confronts the trade at 
this time. These may or may not be of 
value, but at least they are sincere. 

My loyalty to the Food Administrator 
and the Food Administration ought to 
be, and I believe is, unquestioned. It has 
been shown in consistent and undeviating 
support and co-operation, which has never 
been withheld since Mr. Hoover took of- 
fice and which has often been exercised 
at the sacrifice of my own convictions. 
I have considered my individual opinions 
inconsequential and immaterial compared 
with the high necessity which I believed 
rested upon all loyal Americans unhesi- 
tatingly to support and follow the leader- 
ship of the Food Administrator. 

Previous to my departure for England 
in July, my urgent recommendation to 
my associates who were to be responsible 
for the policy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er during my absence was to stand by 
the Food Administration, even if its 
course seemed to be antagonistic to the 
milling interest, since, although mistakes 
might be made, it was far better to sub- 
mit to them than to oppose individual 
opinion to established authority, which I 
was convinced was, in the case of the 
Food Administrator, basically sound and 
fair, and exercised only for the best in- 
terests of our country and its allies. 

How much this loyal support and co- 
operation has contributed to the success 
of the Food Administration in its regula- 
tion and control of the milling industry, 
it is not for me to say, but at least I 
may be permitted to state that not infre- 
quently it has involved the abandonment 
of that devotion to the interests of the 
industry which, under normal conditions, 
it would be the first duty of this publica- 
tion to exhibit. 

In what I am about to say, I wish it to 
be distinctly understood that I am not 
attempting to set up my own judgment 
in opposition to whatever policy may be 
adopted by the Food Administration. It 
is my hope and expectation to be as loyal 
in support of it to.the end of its exist- 
ence as I have been from its beginning. 
My duty in this regard, as I see it, how- 
ever, does not inhibit me from the ex- 
pression of individual opinions not offered 
in a spirit of opposition but for whatever 
constructive value they may possibly 
possess, nor do I feel that rightfully I 
should be debarred from drawing con- 
clusions ‘which may not ‘be entirely in 
harmony with ‘those of the Food Admin- 
istration, providing such are in accord- 
ance with the .facts as I believe them to 
be and which-may be of some value to the 
millers ‘of the ‘country in determining 
their business policy at this critical time. 

While Mr. ‘Hoover expressed his desire 





that I should accompany him to England 
in July, it was no doubt intended to be 
in a personal rather than an official or 
advisory relationship; at least I so con- 
strued it. At no time have I been of- 
ficially connected with the Food Admin- 
istration, therefore I was not, of course, 
consulted in regard to the programme 
for the shipment of wheat and flour to 
Great Britain. In fact, until very recently 
I was not informed specifically what it 
was. 

Some time previous to the time of sail- 
ing, I had been told by Mr. Hoover that 
it would be necessary to ship more wheat 
and less flour to the United Kingdom 
this year, and, in common with many 
others, I took it for granted that the 
reasons publicly given for this policy, to 
wit, congestion of flour in British ports, 
lack of storage facilities for flour and 
delay to ships caused by its delivery, were 
sound, well substantiated and quite suf- 
ficient to justify the proposed policy. I 
naturally supposed that these reasons 
would be investigated and verified before 
the programme was determined upon. 

Shortly after my arrival in England, 
I learned to my great surprise that the 
reasons given in America for the pro- 
posed discrimination against flour were 
absolutely without the slightest founda- 
tion in fact. On the contrary, there was 
no congestion of flour whatever in British 
ports, storage facilities for flour were 
unlimited, and ships carrying flour were 
promptly unloaded and discharged. Fur- 
thermore, I learned that British flour im- 
porters were prepared promptly to as- 
similate double the amgunt of flour be- 
ing allocated to them, that a very urgent 
demand for imported flour existed, and 
that the national interest would best be 
served by increasing rather than decreas- 
ing the importations of flour this year. 

These facts were supported by incon- 
trovertible :evidence which the British 
flour importers were prepared to submit; 
evidence which I personally verified. Ow- 
ing to his preoccupation with the broad- 
er aspects of the entire food proposi- 
tion it was apparently impossible for Mr. 
Hoover to give a hearing to the flour im- 
porters or to investigate for himself the 
question of relative imports of wheat and 
flour. After vainly endeavoring to place 
the facts before him previous to his de- 
partuce for France, I considered it clear- 
ly my duty to communicate them to the 
American milling trade, and did so in the 
cable which appeared in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of August 7. 

The substance of this communication 
was cabled from America to Mr. Hoover, 
and on his return from France he an- 
nounced, under date of August 10, that 
the question was one of dairy feeds and 
consequent milk shortage, and sent a cable 
to this effect to Mr. Barnes. 

Again I endeavored to obtain an inter- 
view with Mr. Hoover in which .to pre- 
sent the matter to his attention, but he 
sailed for home on August I5 and, owing 
to the pressure of his engagements, 
it was impossible for him to make.an ap- 
pointment with me for this purpose. In 
the meantime I calléd no less than four 
times at-his hotel and office, only to find 





that he was engaged in important con- 
ferences. 

I saw ‘him twice only after his return 
from France and before his departure 
for America, once for a few minutes as 
he was leaving his office to keep an en- 
gagement and later at the Carlton Hotel. 
On both occasions he intimated that as 
soon as he possibly could he would give 
me an opportunity to discuss the matter 
with him. 

Failing to obtain an audience, I finally 
wrote him a letter covering the whole 
subject, which was delivered to him be- 
fore he sailed, but was not answered. 
Unable to confer with him, I sent the 
cable which appeared in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of August 14, covering the 
question of dairy feeds as affecting im- 
ports of flour and pointing out the inade- 
quacy of the British mills to grind suffi- 
cient flour to. meet requirements. I con- 
sidered this my duty to the milling in- 
dustry. 

I mention these details in order to show 
that in each instance, before cabling to 
The Northwestern Miller, I made every 
possible effort to place the subject of my 
cables before Mr. Hoover. Such was the 
urgency of his engagements, however, that 
it was impossible for him to go into the 
matter, and he was obliged to accept the 
programme, as prearranged and present- 
ed, without listening to evidence contrary 
to its conclusions. 

After Mr. Hoover left, I continued my 
investigations into the situation ‘through 
reliable trade channels, and learning that 
the programme was to be carried out, re- 
gardless of results and despite protests, 
believing it to be a menace to British 
welfare and certain to result within six 
months in a crisis, with an indigestible 
surplus of wheat and a shortage of flour, 
I compiled and sent to Mr. Hoover the 
memorandum which appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller of October 23. Be- 
fore doing so, I submitted my figures to 
the best trade authorities in London, who 
confirmed them as essentially correct. 

The day before I left London, I was 
informed that the condition predicted in 
this memorandum was already coming to 
pass; on ’change British millers, offered, 
for instance, one hundred thousand bush- 
els of wheat or its equivalent in imported 
flour, would invariably take the flour 
rather than the wheat. 

Those who know Mr. C.F. G. ‘Raikes 
need not be told of his reliability. He 
verbally made the following report to me 
the day before I sailed, and at. my request 
put it in writing. 

“59. Mark Lane, London, E. C. 
“Dear Mr. ‘Edgar: 

“During an interview at my office with 
Mr. J. C. Pillman and Mr. Robert ‘Hen- 
derson the following statements were 
made. 

“Mr. Henderson ‘said that ‘he knew of 
at least six millers in the London district 
who were ‘screaming’ for flour to be, given 
them in place of wheat, as they already 
had more wheat than ‘they could grind, 
but that their demand for flour from 
their customers was so_great they had not 
the capacity to fill their orders. They 
therefore wanted flour to mix with their 
own product, so as to fill the requirements. 

“He further stated that great difficulty 
was being experienced in distributing 
wheat to inland mills, and that ‘flour in 
package form was far more easily trans- 
ported. 

“In speaking of the per capita flour 
consumption: in ‘the United Kingdom, both 
Mr. Piltman ‘and Mr. Henderson were of 
the opinion ‘that the figure of three hun- 
dred pounds per head was ‘far-more likely 
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to be correct than two hundred and thirty- 


‘three pounds, as estimated by the gov- 


ernment. 

“The present voluntary ‘bread ration 
allows four pounds to eight pounds .per 
week, according to the class of work that 
is performed by the consumer. A labor- 
ing man is entitled to eight pounds of 
bread per week. At the present time the 
rationing of bread is but little observed 
in the United Kingdom, especially by the 
working classes, who are eating large 
quantities of bread owing to the high price 
of all other foodstuffs, It is therefore 
safe to assume that the average consump- 
tion of flour per capita per week is from 
five and a half to six pounds, making an 
annual consumption of two hundred and 
eighty-six to three hundred and twelve 
pounds. 

“Mr. W. Kennedy, who is the vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Flour Importers and secretary of the 
London Flour Trade Association, while in 
my office this morning told me he knew of 
a flour mill that had been completely shut 
down for three months owing to a break- 
down in machinery, which in normal times 
would have been repaired in three or four 
days. The name of the mill could be sup- 
plied if necessary. I think the figure I 
gave you, namely, a depreciation in ca- 
pacity of ten per cent owing to war con- 
ditions, an exceedingly conservative esti- 
mate. Yours sincerely, 

“C. F. G. Rarxes. 

“Oct. 28, 1918.” 


The programme, as I finally discovered, 
is based on requirements for the United 
Kingdom of fifty-six million barrels (an 
annual per capita consumptidn of two 
hundred and thirty-three pounds), where- 
as my figures call for seventy-four mil- 
lion barrels (an annual per capita con- 
sumption of three hundred pounds). 
While my total may be excessive, it is 
obvious that, if Great Britain is to re- 
turn to the normal, both as to quality and 
quantity of bread supply, which is cer- 
tainly most desirable and, in view of the 
enormous “surplus” of wheat in this 
country, within the possibilities, my fig- 
ures are more nearly correct than those 
given in the programme. 

Moreover the programme proposes the 
import of only ten million barrels, while 
my estimate of requirements is twenty- 
nine million barrels, Again,.my estimate 
of imported flour requirements may be 
excessive; nevertheless, I contend that it 
is nearer correct than that of the pro- 
gramme. 

The discrepancy between the ‘figures 
given by the British Food Ministry as the 
basis for the programme and those pub- 
lished in my memorandum, which ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 
October 23, is due to the fact that the 
former are the product of official, bu- 
reaucratic, more or less perfunctory and 
academic, agencies, while mine are de- 
rived from practical business sources 
daily engaged in the handling and distri- 
bution .of ‘flour throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

While frankly admitting that neither 
may be correct, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining exact statistics during pres- 
ent abnormal conditions, I leave it te you 
to decide which is more apt to be nearer 
the truth; figures compiled by emergency 
clerks in bureaus or.those given by prac- 
tical and experienced ‘men of ‘business 
who are actively engaged in the trade. 

At any rate, at.no time have the cor- 
rectness of -my deductions .been -chal- 
lenged, <either by :the British Food Min- 
istry ‘or ‘the Ameriean Food ‘Administra- 
tion. ‘I‘have not ‘been ‘asked ‘to substan- 
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tiate them by proof; no evidence has been 
taken as to their veracity, nor have their 
fallacies been pointed out. 

It has simply been intimated to me in 
the strongest possible way that any ques- 
tioning of the programme determined 
upon is in the nature of lese majesty, and 
I am informed that, had I remained long- 
er in England, further communications 
from me to The Northwestern Miller on 
this subject would have been shut off, as 
the easiest way of disposing of my 
troublesome prognostications, all’ my 
statements valersing to wheat and flour 
importations which have appeared here 
being promptly cabled from New York 
to the British Food Ministry. 

There “is no one in the British Food 
Ministry who knows anything whatever 
about flour, all of its members think only 
in terms of wheat; nor is there any one 
among those representing the American 
Food Administration in London who is 
conversant with flour. Mr. Cotton is an 
able lawyer and Mr. Jackson an experi- 
enced grain exporter. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not unnatural that the 
figures given as the basis of the pro- 
gramme should be accepted as final and 
authoritative and, like the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, unchangeable, 
“letter-head” pre-war capacity of Brit- 
ish mills being taken as an estimate for 
output possibilities, and other statistics 
being on the same unreliable basis in re- 
lation to actual facts. 

For instance, one quarter of the mill- 
ing capacity of London was permanently 
put out of commission last year by an ex- 
plosion in a near-by munitions plant, and 
will not be rebuilt until long after the 
war is over and, notwithstanding the great 
——- in traffic, flour from the Liver- 
pool mills of this company is being 
shipped to London to meet its local re- 
quirements. I could cite innumerable in- 
stances of British mills handicapped by 
lack of fuel, shortage of labor, conges- 
tion of traffic and machinery breakdowns 
impossible to repair for months to come, 
the whole going to prove that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for British mills to 
meet more than half the present flour re- 
quireménts of the United Kingdom. 

I am told that since the programme is 
in the nature of an international agree- 
ment, signed, sealed and delivered on the 

art of the British government by Mr. 
lynes, the Food Controller, and on the 
part of the American government by Mr. 
Hoover, it must remain immutable, and 
that a private citizen has no right to 
uestion it publicly. It is intimated 
that I am lacking in loyalty to Mr. Hoov- 
er and making trouble for one whom I 
profess to admire and respect if I ven- 
ture to point out where the carrying out 
of this programme will lead and, of 
course, it is inferred that concern for 
American milling interests is the animus 
which leads me to my conclusions. 

I most earnestly protest that it is not 
concern for the American milling indus- 

but for the welfare and security of 
the British public that moves me to pro- 
test. I have been in England since July 
and in that time have travelled over a 
considerable part of the United Kingdom 
and in the blind, the lame and the 
maimed, in the women who are in mourn- 
ing and the men in grief and sorrow, I 
have seen enough to bring this war home 
to me and take away any thought of self- 
ish interest that I might otherwise have 
had. 

Furthermore, my loyalty to Mr. Hoov- 
er and the Food Administration could 
readily be shown in an easy complaisance 
with a prearranged, cut and dried pro- 

amme, however bureaucratic and fal- 
acious it may be, but I think the quality 
of my loyalty is better displayed in 
pointing out errors into which, inadvert- 
ently no doubt, the authorities have been 
led through false premises, even if, by so 
doing, I make myself persona non grata 
with one whom I have every desire 
faithfully to serve and help. If any one 
will prove to me that my figures and 
conclusions are wrong, I will most glad- 
ly suppress further public exploitation 
of them and cheerfully coincide with the 
programme agreed upon, but thus far no 
one has attempted to do this. 

My contention is already clearly set 
forth in the statement which appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller of October 


-23. I will not attempt to defend the 


statistics therein presented as absolutely 
one can compile correct sta- 


correct,—no 
tistics at this time,—but I hold they are 
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substantially right and the conclusions 
drawn by me are true. In brief, if the 
rogramme to import but ten million 
jarrels of flour into the United Kingdom 
be adhered to, there will follow a con- 
gestion of wheat and a shortage of flour, 
and I hold that at least fifty per cent of 
the shipments to Great Britain should be 
in the form of flour, in order to provide 
for the actual bread requirements of the 
country. 

So much for the situation in Great 
Britain as I see it. 

* * 

On my arrival in New York, I sent the 
following telegram: 

“New York, Nov. 7, 1918. 
“Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
“Washington: 

“Just returned from England and leav- 
ing immediately for Minneapolis. I urge 
you to encourage American millers to 
make all the flour they can possibly pro- 
duce, offering them a fair price for it, 
in order that there may be ample sup- 
plies of flour ready to meet the foreign 
demand following peace. I earnestly as- 
sure you that wheat will not answer im- 
mediate requirements; it must be ground 
into flour before it can be used, and for- 
eign mills, owing to fuel shortage and 
other causes, have not capacity and cannot 
possibly produce sufficient flour to satisfy 
demands. Don’t ship wheat, ship flour. 
The day I left London British mills were 
clamoring for flour in place of wheat, 
stating they already had more wheat than 
they could grind and wanted flour to mix 
with their own product in order to fill 
requirements. With the central countries 
demanding flour for immediate consump- 
tion, the present situation over there will 
become acute with a surplus of wheat and 
a shortage of flour.” 

To this the following reply was re- 
ceived: 

“Your statements are, of course, abso- 
lutely contrary to the official statements 
of the British Food Ministry, and amount 
to a challenge of their integrity. 

“Hersert Hoover.” 


To which I answered: 

“Have never challenged integrity of 
British Food Ministry, but facts stated in 
my wire to you of seventh are correct.” 

* #*# 

When I left America in July every 
energy was being bent toward raising a 
wheat crop. Eagerly and er the 
people of Great Britain watched the 
growth of this crop, basing their hopes for 
good bread and plenty of it on the out- 
come. When it was harvested and it was 
known that America would have a large 
surplus, and the food situation for the 
allies was saved, the rejoicing was om. 

Very patiently and uncomplainingly the 
people of Great Britain waited for the 
promised improvement in their bread. On 
the 29th of October, when I left London, 
they were still waiting; if their bread had 
improved any it was not noticeable. One 
of the British millers told me that farm- 
ers in his vicinity were feeding his flour 
to their pigs. 

The mills of Great Britain, operated 
under government control, were running 
full time and full capacity, yet the de- 
mand for imported flour far exceeded the 
supply, as Mr. Raikes has testified. 

There were ample supplies of wheat 
on hand and enormous resources to draw 
from, still neither in quantity nor quality 
had the bread improved. Why? Be- 
cause people do not eat wheat until it is 
ground into flour and, despite their ut- 
most exertions, British mills could not 
grind enough to satisfy the demand. Al- 
ready there existed a surplus of wheat and 
a shortage of flour; exports of wheat, in 
September, 26,848.308 bushels, exports of 
flour in September, 333,148 barrels. Com- 
ment is superfluous. 


On my arrival in America I found an 
astounding situation, which to any one 
coming from abroad was inexplicable. 
The great American wheat crop on which 
the hopes of the allies was based was 

ronounced by the wheat authority of the 

‘ood Administration “burdensome,” and 
efforts were being made to discourage 
next year’s acreage. “Burdensome,” with 
the American people eating twenty per 
cent of substitutes and the British people 
eating war bread. An exportable surplus 
of four hundred million bushels, and peo- 
ple in Britain hungry for decent bread 
and plenty of it. 


Yet it was “burdensome” in fact. Why? 
Because it had not been turned into flour. 
People who habitually think of food in 
terms of bushels of wheat instead of 
barrels of flour, do not realize that before 
bread can be eaten, the wheat must go 
through a process of milling. If they 
knew that clothing was 
destitute country, would they insist on 
shipping bolts of cloth to meet the emer- 
gency, or would they send garments ready 
to wear? 

Wheat will continue to be “burden- 
some” until those in authority realize the 
necessity of putting every mill in this 
country to work grinding it into flour. 

Time and again, when we received re- 
ports in London that the American mills 
were running on half-time or shutting 
down altogether for lack of trade, I have 
heard Englishmen in the trade say, “This 
seems almost criminal under existing cir- 
cumstances.” They could not understand, 
nor could I, why with Great Britain fairly 
clamoring for imported flour, with even 
British millers preferring it to wheat and 
demanding it instead of wheat, a pro- 
gramme should be agreed upon and ad- 
hered to that persisted in discriminating 
against it. 

I have no hesitation in saying that had 
the trade been open on both sides of the 


- Atlantic, by which I mean, not under gov- 


ernment control and regulation, American 
mills would have been so full of foreign 
orders that ever since this crop was har- 
vested they would have been operating to 
their maximum capacity and on a highly 
profitable basis at that. Now they are in 
desperate straits, and the unground wheat 
crop is termed “burdensome.” 

It has been apparent to every well- 
informed person since the middle of Sep- 
tember that the war was speedily ap- 
proaching an end. For a month past it 
has been well known that Germany was 
on the verge of collapse. It was perfectly 
obvious that when peace came, in addition 
to the allies, an enormous number of peo- 
ple would have to be immediately fed. It 
was known that the central nations at 
war, as well as the neutral nations, were 
desperately short of food, in fact that all 
of Europe and some parts of Asia would 
require bread immediately. 

In order to be dotuered for this urgent 
demand the mills of the United States 
should have been running day and night 
ever since the new wheat supplies 
came available; the flour thus made should 
have been sent to seaboard, stored and 
kept ready for immediate ocean ship- 
ment. As much as possible should have 
been sent to Great Britain, thus to be 
nearer to the demand. In order to in- 
duce maximum operation, millers should 
have been paid a fair price for their 
flour. It would have been well worth 
while for the government to buy and store 
this flour against the time of need. 

This time has now arrived, suddenly 
and to some unexpectedly. In the mean- 
time, the mills have been operating un- 
profitably and, as a natural result, to 
only partial capacity. What export or- 
ders have been grudgingly given them 
have been placed on a basis netting a 
loss, sustained only in a desperate at- 
tempt to keep the plants going. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to revert to unfair 
methods of purchase, of doubtful busi- 
ness morality, whereby, with the price of 
the raw material paternally fixed and all 
buying competition eliminated, the seller 
was compelled either to retire from busi- 
ness or sell his —— at less than cost 
and, as if to add insult to injury, was 
blamed for his own foolishness in not 
asking higher prices! 

The emergency when all the world be- 
yond the sea is clamoring for food has 
come. How will the United States meet 
it? True, we have our “burdensome” 
wheat crop, less what has been shipped 
abroad and is now unavailable, but wheat 
is not what is wanted for such an emer- 
gency, flour is required. Are these hun- 


gry people to line up at troughs and eat - 


the wheat like animals, or does it not 
have to be ground into flour before it is 
eaten? Why not, therefore, ev it into 
flour here, where there is unlimited mill- 
ing capacity, instead of sending it abroad 
where the mills have not capacity equal 
to requirements? Why think in terms of 
wheat when the necessity calls for terms 
of flour? 
I am blaming no one for what has hap- 
; I do not know who exactly is to 
lame, but a great mistake has certainly 
thus far been made in the disposal of 
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this year’s splendid wheat crop, and the 
mistake will continue whe W din e is 
mrcape Po op in the policy of han- 
dling it. heat will instantly cease to 
be “troublesome” as soon as it is turned 
into flour, and it should be so transformed 
in this country, not abroad, thereby not 
only giving legitimate and proper help 
to American industry and labor but, at 
the same time, best serving the interna- 
tional interests. 

If I might presume to advise millers, 
I would counsel them to shut down their 
plants entirely rather than submit to un- 
just and unfair methods of export buy- 
ing made possible only by a monopoly of 
urchasing power and the arbitrary elim- 
nation of buying competition. They may 
rely upon it that, whether or not the 
programme of exporting wheat in pref- 
erence to flour is carried out, the logic of 
events will very soon show that flour must 
be exported in order to meet the press- 
ing needs of the peoples abroad. When 
this time comes, and it cannot be long de- 
ferred, they can obtain all the busines: 
they can handle, at a fair and reasonab): 
margin of profit. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wittiam C. Epoar, 
Editor The Northwestern Miller. 
November 12, 1918. 








THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 
The attached table gives the flour outpu 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 





Nov. 10 Nov. 11 

Nov. 9 Nov.2 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ....346,896 345,373 563,805 417,415 
Bee eee 2,648 

















Duluth-Superior 22,035 22,830 41,375 31,790 
Milwaukee ..... 11,500 11,500 6,500 7,500 

Totals ...:...380,431 382,351 611,680 456,705 
Outside mills*..167,684 ...... 263,110 186,290 

Ag’gate sprg.548,115 ...... 874,790 642,995 
St. Louis 16,000 29,600 38,700 33,800 
St. Louist +++ 85,200 44,200 63,200 47,200 
Buffalo ........109,200 86,550 162,700 131,30: 
Rochester ..... 6,900 8,100 16,800 13,000 
Chicago ....... 21,000 21,260 24,750 25,250 
Kansas City.... 60,800 60,800 83,100 69,600 


Kansas Cityt...242,007 246,855 245,920 277,535 
Toledo ........ 38,900 40,900 46,800 32,400 
++ 67,872 77,701 84,970 64,755 

+ 94,496 104,001 137,665 118,430 
23,341 24,096 36,200 ...... 
Seattle ........ 30,146 30,775 41,845 28,680 
Tacoma ....... 30,860 15,430 45,700 51,240 











PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on fu!!- 
time schedule, operating six days per week 


Nov. 10 Nov. 11 
Nov. 9 Nov.2 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 66 66 110 81 
eS ee ee 26 oe o's 
Duluth-Superior .. 61 64 115 103 
Outside mills* .... 63 65 95 69 
Average spring.. 48 56 105 76 
Milwaukee ........ 64 64 54 63 
St. Louis ..... ‘cove OB 59 77 
St. Louist ........ 45 57 69 78 
a 65 52 98 79 
Rochester ........ 37 43 83 64 
CD Neacarcned 74 75 93 95 
Kansas City ...... 74 74 101 97 
Kansas Cityt ..... 61 62 86 96 
TOMES . «crimes cece 81 85 98 68 
Toledof .......... 79 77 85 70 
Nashville** ....... 62 54 81 
Portland, Oregon.. 55 59 89 
— Serer terre 66 65 89 
BCOMA 2c cciccces 54 27 80 
Totals .......++. 59 61 88 5 
Minnesota-Dakotas 48 56 105 
Other states ...... 60 61 84 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 9 at 1 
above points shows a decrease of 2 per ce! 
from week ending Nov. 2. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, ou'- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri Riv«r. 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of K»n- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


E. V. Hoffman to Succeed Andy Hunt 

Wasnrnotor, D. C., Nov. 9.—To suc- 
ceed Andrew J. Hunt as a member of the 
Millers’ Advisory Committee the appoint- 
ment of E. V. Hoffman is announced by 
Fred W. Lingham, of the United States 
Food Administration. The appointment 
of a new member to represent the states 
of Texas, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Utah is also announced in the person of 
Frank M. Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Rienarp B. Warnovs. 
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FOOD ADMINISTRATION CONTINUES 





New Orientation of Entire Food Problem—Hoover Pledges Food Administra- 
tion Will Continue Until Peace Signed—Heavy Burdens on U. S. 
for Year to Come — Must Supply Needs of Starving 
Populations— Substitutes Abandoned 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 11.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Herbert C. Hoover to- 
day pled t all the agencies of the 
Food Administration would continue to 
operate until the signing of peace treaties, 
to prevent speculation in food commodi- 
ties and to keep American food prices 
down to the lowest possible level. For 
at least 12 months after the eventual 
coming of peace the world food problem 
will impose heavy burdens on the United 
States. It will be necessary, in conse- 
quence, he affirmed, to have some govern- 
mental ageney continue the regulative 
functions now discharged by the Food 
Administration. 

Mr. Hoover further said: “We have 
now to consider a new world situation in 
food. We have to frankly survey ee 
—a Europe of which a large bi is eith- 
er in ruins or in social conflagration; a 
Europe with degenerated soils and de- 
pleted herds; a Europe with the whole of 
its population on rations of varying de- 
grees of privation, and large numbers 
who have been under the German heel 
actually emg» The group of gam- 
blers in human life who have done this 
thing are now in cowardly flight, leav- 
ing anarchy and famine to millions of 
helpless people. 

“We have also to survey the situation 
in the exporting nations of the world, to 
see what can be done to redeem this mass 
of humanity back to health and to social 
order. Up to the collapse of the Germans 
the world that is allied against Germany 
has depended upon the North American 
continent for the margins of food that 
maintain their strength against the com- 
mon enemy. 

“The loss of shipping and the increased 
demands for transportation of our ever- 
growing army had isolated the stores of 
food in the southern hemisphere and the 
Far East. Within 30 or 60 days the 
world should begin to release cargo ships 
from military duty and to send them 
further afield for food, and before the 
next harvest arrives the entire world’s 
food supply should be accessible. 

“On the other hand, the cessation of 
hostilities will create an enormously in- 
creased demand for food, and we must 
be deeply concerned that the starving 
millions who have been liberated from the 
German yoke shall have such supplies as 
will enable them to return to health and 
prosperity. The war has been brought to 
an end in no small measure by starvation 
itself, and it cannot be our business to 
maintain starvation after peace. 

“All these considerations must change 
our domestic food policies, and open to 
us as a nation an obligation and an op- 
portunity of. service. We must now take 
an account of the whole food resources 
of the world and we must take an ac- 
count of the total demands. We must 
consider carefully how this situation re- 
acts upon our people. We must consider 
our national duty in the matter, and we 
must make such changes in our policies 
as are fitting to the new situation. 

“We have thus a new orientation of 
the whole food problem, and it is an ori- 
entation that affects every one of the 
great groups of commodities in a differ- 
ent manner. In these circumstances we 
make the world’s balance sheet in the 
different great groups of commodities ap- 
proximately as follows until next har- 
vest: 

“Wheat and rye—Sufficient supplies, 
with economy in consumption. 

“High protein feeds—(for dairy ani- 
wels shortage of about 3,000,000 
ons, 

“Other feeds—Sufficient supplies, with 
economy in consumption. 

“Beans, peas and rice—Sufficient sup- 
plies, with economy in consumption. 

“Pork products, dairy products, vege- 
table oils—A shortage of about 3,000,- 
000.000 Ibs. 

“Beef—Sufficient supplies to load all 
refrigerating ships’ eon 4 

“Sugar—Sufficlent supplies for our 
normal consumption, if her nations re- 
tain their present short rations. A short- 
age if they increase their rations, 





“Coffee—A surplus. 

“Of all these foods, except possibly 
protein foods, we have a sufficient supply 
for our own people, and in many of them 
large surpluses. Of the world total to 
produce the above results, we are esti- 
mating North America will furnish rath- 
er more than 60 per cent, and that the 
United States, including the West Indies, 
will be in position to furnish a total of 
about 20,000,000 tons of food of all kinds 
for export, against our pre-European war 
exports of, say, 6,000,000 tons. 

“In the matter of wheat and rye, the 
large supplies that have accumulated in 
the Argentine, Australia and other inac- 
cessible markets appear to us to supple- 
ment the stores of clear wheat bread for 
the world. It will, however, require a 
continued high percentage of milling, with 
continuous economy in consumption and 
the elimination of waste. 

“Here directly arises a change in our 
policies, for we are able from now on to 

(Continued on page 580.) 





NEW FLOUR PURCHASE PLAN 


Grain Corporation A Chang in 
Plans for Army Fiour Purch Int it 
ed Millers Should Apply for Bulletins 


The following statement, issued by the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
will be of interest to millers who are in 
a position to offer flour according to 
specifications for use of cantonments: 

Wasuineoton, D, C., Nov. 4. 
To all mills, and other interested sellers 
of wheat flour: 

We wish to announce a change in the 
manner of purchasing wheat flour for 
army camps and cantonments east of 
the Rocky Mountains. (See last para- 
graph for exceptions.) All car-lot pur- 
chases hereafter will be made in open 
competition by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, New York, for the 
account of the subsistence division of the 
quartermaster department. As flour req- 
uisitions are received, bulletins will be 
sent on request to millers and other inter- 
ested sellers, giving full specifications. 

If you are in a position to offer flour 
according to the domestic army specifica- 
tions given below, and wish to participate 
in these purchases, will you please request 
us by letter to place your name on a spe- 
cial list to receive announcements of flour 
purchases for army domestic account. 

Flour offered must comply with the 
following specifications, and offers must 
be made in accordance with the terms 
and conditions given below: 


AS TO GRADE OF FLOUR AND PACKAGE 


Grade and character of flour—100- per 
cent straight, spring or hard wheat— 
(must contain at least 75 per cent hard 
wheat) — unbleached, well-dressed and 
properly milled in accordance with Unit- 
ed States Food Administration regula- 
tions. 

Branding—Branding instructions are 
furnished by the depot quartermaster in 
the ‘Wear department zone in which mill 
is located. 

Sacks—New 100-Ib single cotton sacks 
made from 31-yard cotton sheeting cut 
26x43 or new 140-lb 10%-0z jute sacks. 
Sacks to contain 100 lbs net or 140 lbs 
net of flour, ee No lighter 
sacks are acceptable. 

Samples—Offers will only be consid- 
ered from those mills which have samples 
on file at this office or from which special 
samples are received in time for inspec- 
tion before closing of bids. “Offers may 
be based on type samples already on file 
in this office, avoiding the necessity of 
sending in new samples. for special con- 
sideration in connection with. these arm 
domestic purchases. Successful bidders 
on making shipment are required to sub- 
mit to the depot quartermasters in the 
War department zones in which their 
mills are located, 10-Ib samples of flour 
representative of the contracts into which 
they have entered. These must be for- 
warded promptly after awards are made, 
giving ample time for receipt and inspec- 











tion, thus avoiding delays in the payment 
of drafts. 

AS TO TERMS AND SHIPPING CONDITIONS 

Price—Per barrel of 196 Ibs, in sacks 
as described above, f.o.b. cars mill and 
f.o.b, cars destination. ‘Two quotations 
will be required, The subsistence divi- 
sion of the quartermaster general’s office 
desires to make shipments on government 
bills of lading whenever possible. yen 
pers using transit billing should so indi- 
cate when making quotations. 

Conditions of acceptance—Offers must 
be made subject to our acceptance within 
72 hours from time of opening of bids. 
We reserve the right to accept all or part 
of offers submitted, or to reject any or all 
offers made. 

Location of mill—Name location of mill 
from which shipment will be made, if not 
the same as office address. 

Routing—Generally open routing. The 
name of originating carrier should be 
given. 

Terms—Demand draft on depot quar- 
termaster in war department zone in 
which mill is located. 

Shipment—As specified in uest for 
offers. Contract and full branding and 
shipping instructions will be furnished by 
the depot quartermaster in the War de- 
partment zone in which the mill is lo- 
cated, as soon as possible after the ac- 
ceptance of the offer. 

Nore—The wheat flour requisitions 
from army camps, forts, posts and bar- 
racks in the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Utah, California, Arizona, 
Montana, Wyoming and Nevada that are 
now being handled by the representatives 
of the Division of Co-ordination of Pur- 
chase of the United States Food Admin- 
istration in Portland and San Francisco 
will not be affected by the above changes, 
but buying will be done as heretofore. 

Foop ADMINISTRATION GRAIN 
CorPorRATION, 
R. F. Bausman, 
Flour Department. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Dull, but Millers Hopeful of Better 
Outlet for Export Soon—Wheat 
Feeds Scarce 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 12.—There is a 
slightly better feeling in the flour de- 
mand in Chicago noticed by jobbers who 
have dealings with bakers. The demand 
for bread and bakery products has im- 
proved in the last week or 10 days ma- 
terially. Quotations on flour have not 
been as liberal from the mills in the 
Southwest as they have from those in the 
spring wheat territory. The latter ap- 
pear more anxious for trade, yet quota- 
tions are not pra | low as com- 
pared with those prevailing on resales 
of flour in Chicago. Some of the small 
mills in the Southwest are offering here 
on a basis of $9.80@10.10, jute or cotton 
¥,’s. About the same quotations apply 
to mills in the Northwest, the nominal 
range being $10.25@10.35, in sacks. 

C. H.. CHarren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 12.—Millers in 
the Southwest are disposed to take a 
much more hopeful view of the trade sit- 
uation. As a result of peace, the belief 
is general that buying of flour for export 
will be much increased. Prices have not 
yet reacted to amount to anything, but a 
distinctly hopeful feeling promises to 
echo in values very soon. Indications are 
that the Grain Corporation is placing 
substantial orders today. Prices, how- 
ever, are exceedingly low. Large quan- 
tities already have been reported sold by 
Kansas mills on the basis of $10.10, jute, 


Baltimore. 
R. E. Srerurmse. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—Flour market 
is very dull, and practically no new busi- 
ness reported. Prices are unchanged 
from Saturday’s quotations. Demand for 
substitutes also quiet. Wheat feed con- 
tinues scarce and in demand; little in- 
terest shown in other feedstuffs. 

Perer Deruen. 








Puiaperpn1a, Pa., Nov. 12.—Flour 
sold slowly, with ample offerings, at un- 
changed prices. Substitutes generally 
quiet, and barley steady. 

Samue S. Danrets, 
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HOOVER GOES TO EUROPE 


Heads Commission to Relieve Food Shortage 
Among Liberated Peoples—Hurley, 
Baruch and McCormick Go Along 


Wasninorton, D. C., Nov. 9.—The State 
department today announced that the 
President had appointed Mr. Hoover to 
head a commission to devise measures for 
the food relief of the liberated people of 
Europe. Chairman Hurley, of the Ship- 
ping Board, will accompany Mr. Hoover 
abroad, and it is understood that both 
Bernard M. Baruch and Vance McCor- 
mick, heads of the War Industries Board 
and the War Trade Board, respectively, 
will also be members of the party. 

While Mr. Hoover’s mission abroad is 
largely confined to solving the difficult 
food problems which will come with the 
advent of peace through the increased 
food burdens imposed temporarily on 
this country, the other members of 
American mission will study tonnage, 
trade and reconstruction — with a 
view to the largest possible co-operation 
of the United States in the gigantic task 
of removing Europe’s war scars. The 
State department’s announcement of the 
Food Administrator’s new foreign mis- 
sion was as follows: 

“It is necessary to perfect and enlar, 
the arrangements for foodstuffs to the 
populations in Belgium and France now 
being released. These populations have 
been supported for the last four years 
by the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
under Mr. Hoover’s chairmanship but, 
owing to the difficulties of transportation 
and distribution, of finance and fear of 
German seizure, the amount of foodstuffs 
furnished has been the very minimum on 
which human life could be maintained. 

“As the first measure of assistance to 
Belgium it is necessary to increase im- 
mediately the volume of foodstuffs for- 
merly supplied, so as to 3 grew! reha- 
bilitate this undernourished population. 
The Relief Commission has, during the 
last four years, sent to the 10,000,000 
people in the occupied area over 600 car- - 
goes of food, comprising 120,000,000 bus 
of breadstuffs and over 3,000,000,000 lbs 
of other foodstuffs, besides 20,000,000 
garments, the whole representing an ex- 
penditure of nearly $600,000,000. 

The support of the commission has 
come from the Belgian, British, French 
and American governments, together with 
public charity. In addition to this, some 
$350,000,000 worth of native produce has 
been financed internally in Belgium by 
the relief organization. 

“That the maintenance of this Relief 
Commission has been critically necessary 
is evidenced by the fact that in the same 
time and under the same conditions the 
population of Serbia is estimated to have 
diminished 50 per cent in number and 
that of Poland, 25 per cent; whereas the 
population of Belgium, although suffering 
great privations, is still intact. 

“All the departments of the govern- 
ment are co-operating to support the en- 
larged programme of the Relief Commis- 
sion. The War Industries Board, the 
War Trade Board, the Treasury, the 
Shipping Board and Food Administration 
are all putting their backs to the prompt 
advancement of the necessary measures 
for the immediate care of the populations 
in every direction. 

“The second portion of Mr. Hoover’s 
mission is to organize and determine the 
need of foodstuffs to the liberated pop- 
ulations in southern Europe,—the Czecho- 
Slovaks, the Jugo-Slavs, the Serbians, 
Roumanians and ‘others. An. adequate 
food supply will assist the governments 
set up to maintain order and cohesion in 
government, and prevent the complete 
debacle such as has taken place in Russia. 
Arrangements are being made by the 
Food Administration, the Shipping rd 
and the War department for the earliest 

ssible dispatch of foodstuffs to these 
iberated peoples, and Mr. Hoover will 
make the necessary arrangements abroed 
for distribution.” 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 








Produce Exchange Ex-President Dies 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Richard A. Claybrook, until 
recently president of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, digd at his home in Plain- 
field, N. J., this morning, at the age of 51. 

W. QuackensBusH. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 18,017 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Nov. 9) 327,356 bbls, 
against 563,805 in 1917, 417,415 in 1916, 
and 497,265 in 1915. 

The decrease at Minneapolis was in 
large measure due to the closing of most 
of the mills Thursday afternoon last, fol- 
lowing the premature announcement of 
the ending of the war. 

* * 

The only change in the wheat feed sit- 
uation at Minneapolis for the week is 
that quotations are 17@22c ton lower, 
following a similar decline in bag prices. 
So far as the supply situation is con- 
cerned, there is no change. Most city 
and interior northwestern mills for weeks 
have been kept hustling to fill mixed-car 
orders, and have had none to offer in 
straight cars. 

The only prospect there is for increased 
supplies is for the Food Administration 
to revise its rules relating to extraction 
and thereby increase the production. The 
announcement today that the use of sub- 
stitutes will be abandoned leads millers 
to hope that some change in the extrac- 
tion rules will be made before long, and 
that they will be allowed to go back to the 
old basis of milling. This would help 
build up stocks of millfeed in this coun- 
try, which are so badly needed at this 
tim 


e. 

Jobbers naturally are looking forward 
to the time when the price limit on mill- 
feeds will be lifted. They want to see 
something done about this. All feel that 
conditions are radically wrong when bar- 
ley feed, corn feed meal, rye middlings, 
etc., sell at $15@20 ton over bran. 

Substitute feeds are inclined to drag. 
Buyers do not want them at their com- 
paratively high cost, and purchases are 
usually made under protest. At that, 
however, the supplies of substitute feeds 
are not burdensome. 

Mills quote bran at $27.73@27.81 ton; 
standard middlings, $29.73@29.91; flour 
middlings, $29.25@29.64; red dog, $29.14 
@29.32; rye middlings, $50@51; corn 
feed meal, $55; barley screenings, $41@ 
42; ground whole barley, $47@48,—in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* 

The flour trade was very quiet all last 
week. Orders placed were probably the 
lightest for many weeks past. Buyers 
were influenced by the reports that the 
Food Administration was contemplating 
a revision of its rulings regarding the 
use of substitutes. It is thought possible 
that the use of substitutes be aban- 
doned entirely after Jan. 1, or at least re- 
duced very materially. Consequently, 
there was an air of uncertainty in the 
trade, and it was difficult to interest buy- 
ers to any extent. Only those who actual- 
ly have to have flour for immediate needs 
are placing orders. The big consumers, 
it is agreed, have their wants taken care 
of up until about Jan. 1. 

Minneapolis mills look for a: continu- 
ance of the present dullness. for some 
time. A readjustment period is due, they 
think. However, they expect that short- 
ly a big export demand will develop that 
will keep r plants running full time. 
Mills are understood to have large stocks 
of wheat on hand, and are in good shape 
to preety care for export orders when 
they come in. 

_All substitute flours are dull. Barley 
flour is off 20c bbl for the week, rye flour 
25@35c, and corn flours*45@75e. Until 
something definite is known as to the en- 
forced use of substitutes, even the lower 


ee asked are not expected to tempt 
yers to place fresh orders now. 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
strange that there should be a wide range 
in prices on flour. Only in exceptional 
cases is anything like the government 
price obtained. While standard 100 per 
cent wheat flour is quoted nominally at 
$10.10@10.48 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, sales usually range 
around $10. Victory mixed flour is quot- 
ed at about 20c under standard 100 per 
cent wheat flour. Durum flour, which 
heretofore has held fairly strong, is 20c 
lower for the week, and is now quoted at 
about $10.20, Minneapolis. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $4.38 
@4A45; medium, 70 per cent extraction, 
$3.88@3.95; dark, $2.95@8; pure barley 
flour, 55 per cent extraction, $3@3.10; 
white corn flour, $3.68@3.75; yellow corn 
flour, $2.88@2.95,—per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN. OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Nov. 5: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and F 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Nov. 9, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 17 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis, 9,430 16,415 2,565 800 ...- 
Interior .... 7,920 3,530 3,660 . 


Totals ...17,350 19,945 6,225 800 .... 

During the week ending Nov. 2, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 13 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,195 16,245 7,495 1,100 440 
Interior .... 6,830 6,895 5,540 ... are 4 








Totals ...16,025 13,140 13,035 1,100 440 





MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 9, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 


Minneapolis... 1,287 3,254 3,415 56,097 2,769 
Duluth........ 4,225 *1,154 631 5,719 4,086 


1915 1914 


Totals...... 5,512 4,408 4,046 10,816 6,855 
Duluth, b’d’d.. «1... eens 246 190 44 


Totals...... 56,512 4,408 4,292 11,006 6,899 
*Includes Canadian. 








CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 9, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis .. 41,480 30,851 36,642 64,429 








Duluth ....... 49,042 *9,979 10,760 51,102 
Totals ...... 90,522 40,830 47,402 105,531 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... cease 1,145 2,333 
Totals ...... 90,522 40,830 48,547 107,864 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth -on Nov. 9, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 22,312 636 8,932 3,385 15,480 
Duluth.... 21,998 *1,490 9,730 10,458 12,167 

Totals ...44,310° 2/126 18,662 13,848 27,597 
Duluth, b’d’d .... ....- 647 «182 110 

Totals ...44,310 2,126 19,209 14,025 27,707 

*Includes Canadian. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
al reports of 51 mills outside of 


Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 44,325 bbls, show that in the 











week ending Nov, 9 they made 167,684 
bbls of flour, against 258,149 in 1917. 
Fifty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 18,425 bbls of flour to: foreign 
countries, against 4,816 in 1917. 


DEATH OF P. J. HEVENER 


P. J. Hevener, president of the St. 
Paul Milling Co., and a member of the 
Jameson-Hevener Co., flour jobbers, St. 
Paul, died Saturday afternoon, Nov. 9. 
Mr. Hevener had been in poor health for 
several months and on Saturday morning 
suffered a paralytic stroke. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one son, Lieuten- 
ant J. K. Hevener, who is stationed at 
the Aviation School, at Amery, Texas. 
The funeral services were held in St. 
Paul this forenoon. 

Mr. Hevener was one of the best-known 
flour men in St. Paul, having been con- 
nected with the trade for about 25 years. 
For many years he represented the Pills- 
bury Co. in that city. 

MILLFEED RULINGS CONFUSING 

There seems to be more or less confu- 
sion among feed jobbers concerning Rules 
8 and 9 in Special License Regulations 
No. XXV. The term “resales,” as un- 
derstood and applied by the Food Ad- 
ministration, means sales among one class 
of trade, such as jobbers, and does not 
mean sales between jobbers and retailers. 
The notation specifying cost and margin 
of profit taken on each sales memorandum 
and invoice is required only when such 
transactions are made between jobbers. 
This notation is. not required when. the 
jobber sells to the retailer. 


CHECKING MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 


The Cereal Division, Coarse Grain Sec- 
tion, of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, has forwarded forms to all li- 
censed wheat flour millers and asked 
them to fill these out, showing the quan- 
tity of wheat feeds they have distributed 
into the different states, and the pe:cent- 
age of output represented by these ship- 
ments, covering the three months of Oc- 
tober, November and December, 1917. 

This information is wanted for the 
purpose of enabling the Feeding Division 
to check up the distribution which mills 
are making or will make of their wheat 
feeds during the corresponding three 
months of this year. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Rye middlings are $1 ton lower for 
the week. 

An improved demand is noted for mill 
and elevator screenings. 

Corn gluten feed is strong at $56.99 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Edward D. Evans, president of the 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
is a Minneapolis visitor today. 

The corporate name of the Fredman 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, has been 
changed to the Fremo Cereal Co. 

The owners of the mill at Beresford, 
S. D., which has been idle for over a year, 
expect to start it up about Dec. 1, next. 

W. S. Coleman, of the sales department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visit- 
ing the St. Louis office of the company 
this week. 

James M. Quilty, assistant manager of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., left Sun- 
day evening to call on the company’s east- 
ern connections. 

Asher Howard, of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, was re-elected by 
a large majority to the legislature from 
the thirty-fourth district. 

Guy S. Kuykendall, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., who represents the Crescent Milling 
Co. in Indiana and Illinois, was a visitor 
at the mill office this week. 

Frank L. Carey, the Minneapolis head 
of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, leaves tonight for Washington, 
for a conference with Mr. Hoover, 

J. E. Sullivan, assistant sales-manager 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., who was operated on two weeks 
ago, for appendicitis, is convalescent. 


D. W. Black, a pioneer’ hospital ele- 


vator man, of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont., is in a hospital at Rochester, 
Minn., recovering from an operation. 
The employees of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. have to date bought about $90,- 
000 worth of thrift stamps. They have 
set as their mark $100,000 by Jan. I next. 
Senator N. J. Holmberg, of Renville, 
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Minn., has been appointed a member of 
the State Board of Grain Appeals, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
E. R. Rehnke. 

W. H. Lumsden; sales-manager for the 
Werthan Bag Co., of St. Louis, has been 
looking after the company’s interests in 
Minneapolis during the illness of the local 
representative, V. C. Douglas. Latter is 
now able to be at his office again. 

The stage of water in the Mississippi 
River is very low, and in consequence the 
flour mills are consuming more coal than 
ordinarily at this time of year. The in- 
crease in the coal consumption is estimat- 
ed from 25 to 50 per cent over a year ago. 


A. D. Wilson, federal food administra- 
tor for Minnesota, has gone to Washing- 
ton to attend a conference of the state 
food administrators and Mr. Hoover, to 
discuss changes made in the food con- 
servation rulings following the signing of 
the armistice by Germany. 

The regular bimonthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club is being held in 
Minneapolis today. Out-of-town mem- 
bers present are S. C. Eckenbeck, Apple- 
ton; George H. Ledbetter, Clarkfield; 
William M. Parker, Sauk Centre; and 
W. B. Windsor, Fergus Falls. 

Light receipts have caused an improved 
milling demand for wheat at Minneapolis. 
Mill buyers are not so discriminating in 
their selections. Dark northern in par- 
ticular is wanted, and more cars are 
bringing a premium than formerly, us- 
ually 4%@lc over government basis. The 
discount on wheat affected by smut is 
2@10ce bu. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has received 
an order from the Commander Mill Co. to 
equip its mill at Montgomery, Minn., 
with S. K. F. ball bearings. This is the 
third notable installation of S. K. F. bear- 
ings in the Northwest: The Hubbard 
Milling Co., of Mankato, and Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., of Waseca, have 
similarly equipped their plants. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
closed Monday to celebrate the end of 
the war. The employees of most of the 
milling and grain companies, in many in- 
stances headed by the principals in the 
companies, paraded the streets, armed 
with sample tins and any other noise-pro- 
ducing device they coula lay their hands 
on. Minneapolis never before witnessed 
such carnival scenes, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed a case brought by the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co. against 
the Chicago & North Western Railway, 
alleging a discrimination in rates on mill 


products against Springfield and in favor. 


of New Ulm and other competitive points 
on the North Western road in Minnesota. 
The plaintiffs alleged that the discrimina- 
tion amounted to 4%@11,c per 100 lbs on 
shipments to points in Illinois and Iowa. 


Roy W. McCarthy, a former member 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
died in Minneapolis, Nov. 6, after a short 
illness, of influenza, His wife died the 
following day. They left a family of 
four small children. Mr. McCarthy was 
only 38 years old, and had returned to 
Minneapolis about two weeks ago from 
Seattle, where he had made his home for 
several years past. He was a son of 
James H. McCarthy, president of Mc- 
Carthy Bros. Co., the grain firm. 





Wheat Imports Restricted 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 9.—On Fri- 
day, Nov. 1, the War Trade Board an- 
nounced in a bulletin (W. T. B. R. 295) 
that hereafter no licenses will be issued 
for the importation of wheat or wheat 
flour except to cover the following: 

Shipments of wheat or wheat flour orig- 
inating in Canada or Mexico when brought 
across the border in wagonload lots by 
producers, : 

Shipments consigned to the United 
States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration or to the Wheat Export Co. 
Ltd. (Such shipments are covered by P. 
B. F. No. 19; which remains in force, 45 
announced some time ago in War Trade 
Bulletin No. 234.) 

Shipments from Canada or Mexico rep- 
resenting the customary retail border 
traffic, 

Shipments in bond in transit to allied 
countries. 

Ricuarp B, Wartnovs. 
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There is continued determination on the 
part of the trade not to buy flour, regard- 
less of the concessions made by millers in 
price or terms. As was true last week, in- 
terior mills in many instances pressed 
their surplus output on the market at a 
Missouri River basis of $9 bbl, bulk, even 
lower quotations being reported. The 
volume of sales at these low figures was 
small, and a favorable sign noticed toward 
the close of the week was the determina- 
tion of many representative mills to quit 
offering flour and, if need be, close their 
plants until buyers are again in the mar- 
ket at prices that will justify the resuming 
of operation. 

There seems to be no question that 
prices have reached the bottom, and can 
go no lower so long as the price of wheat 
is maintained at the basis fixed by the 
government, and millers are hopeful that 
developments in the war situation will 
soon make possible a free export move- 
ment of flour. Government bids for flour, 
so far as could be learned, ranged $10.10 
@10.14 bbl, in jute, basis Baltimore, this 
week, and southwestern mills report the 
sale of about 25,000 bags within the range. 
Those whose flour was declined received 
telegraphic advice to that effect. 

Several aggressive concerns with estab- 
lished trade on mill brands report about 
the usual volume of orders from this 
source at prices, in cotton sacks, ranging 
$10@10.37, the basic price for this market. 

Nothing new can be said concerning the 
offal situation. The demand for bran and 
shorts continues far in excess of produc- 
tion, but the exceptional growth of the 
fall-sown wheat now affords pasturage 
that has brought material relief to owners 
of live stock in the Southwest, even though 
it has had no appreciable effect on the 
inquiry for millfeed. Prices are wn- 
changed at the government maximum 
basis, bran selling in straight carloads at 
$26.33 ton, mill-run at $27.58 and shorts 
at $28.88, Kansas City, in 48-in burlap. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ......seeeeeeeee 60,800 74 
Last week, .......-++ «+++ 60,800 - 74 
Wear Q8O ccccccccecvcreces 83,100 101 
TWO YO@rS AGO ....seeeeee 69,600 97 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, was 20,- 
075, representing 79 per cent of activity, 
compared with 15,475, 61 per cent activ- 
ity, last week. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 75 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....+0. 391,470 242,007 61 
Last week ....... 392,970 246,855 62 
Year Q@80 .icecece 285,020 245,920 86 
Two years ago... 286,320 277,537 96 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,267 bbls this week, 16,971 last 
week, 9,441 a year ago, and 10,477 two 
years ago. 

Of mills reporting, 4 re 
business good, 48 fair, an 
quiet, 


rt domestic 
17 slow and 


THE WHEAT MARKET AND MOVEMENT 
Receipts of wheat locally were slightly 
smaller this week, totaling 898 cars, but 
rdensome alike to the trade, with 


were bu 


millers largely out of the market, and to 
the government buyer, whose most impor- 
tant difficulty is to effect a disposition of 
the grain that is tendered daily at the 
fixed price. Elevator stocks increased 
109,505 bus during the week and are now 
15,080,213 bus. A substantial decrease in 
arrivals next week is in prospect. 


A RECORD KANSAS WHEAT OUTLOOK 

According to the November report is- 
sued yesterday by Edward C, Paxton, 
field agent for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the wheat crop out- 
look in Kansas has not been equaled since 
1913, and its present condition is better 
than at the same time five years ago. 
Ideal weather for wheat growth sad a 
velopment prevailed throughout October, 
his report says, cold and snow in the 
northwestern part of the state abating the 
grasshopper pest. Much of the acreage 
destroyed by grasshoppers has been re- 
sown, and in many fields seeding will yet 
be done. 

Reports of visiting millers and grain 
dealers from all sections of the Southwest 
indicate a wonderful condition of the 
wheatfields. The growth has been rapid 
up to the present time, but colder cuidiee 
this week, with additional rains, and in 
western localities snow, will check a too 
rank development of the plants, as will 
the general pasturing of the fields, wher- 
ever stock is available. From two to 
three times the normal October rainfall 
is reported for last month, and the soil is 
thoroughly soaked, settling the problem of 
moisture for the wheat until the early 
spring months, even though the winter 
should prove an exceptionally dry one, 


FOOD ADMINISTRATORS PROTEST 


It is currently reported that at a meet- 
ing of state food administrators of south- 
western states, held in Kansas City this 
week, much objection was made to the 
action of a number of representatives of 
the Food Administratién Department of 
Enforcement in connection with checking 
up the operations of flour mills under the 
old Milling Division regulations. State 
food administrators, it is reported, felt 
that they had not been given sufficient rec- 
ognition in the matter and that the action 
of certain representatives was unduly 
drastic. 

The same report states that the food 
administrators expressed their belief that 
mills might properly be allowed to resume 
a normal flour extraction and the pro- 
duction of usual grades and qualities of 
wheat flour. 

SUCCESSORS TO MR. HUNT 

Information from Washington is to the 
effect that Emmett V. Hoffman, manager 
of the Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills 
Co.), Kansas City, and Frank Kell, of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, have been appointed mem- 
bers of the millers’ advisory committee, 
Mr. Lingham’s committee, to succeed the 
late huleee J. Hunt, of Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Hoffman served for several months 
in the office of the Milling Division at New 
York, and his selection to the advisory 
committee is regarded as in further rec- 
ognition of his services there; he received 
the unanimous indorsement of millers’ or- 
ganizations of the Southwest. Mr. Kell’s 
appointment is regarded as being in rec- 
ognition of the southern and western parts 
of the southwestern milling territory. 

FLEXIBILITY OF A “FIXED” PRICE 

A southwestern mill sold 5,000 bbls of 
flour to a P ge late in the summer at 
19c bbl under the “fair” price established 
by the Food Administration. The buyer 
was unable to forward shipping specifica- 
tions, and a few days ago the trade was 
canceled by mutual agreement at a dis- 
count of 89c bbl under the Food Admin- 
istration price, the mill receiving a draft 
for $8,500 in settlement. 
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Incidents like this have occurred in for- 
mer years of course, when the price of 
wheat and the price of flour were free to 
move in accordance with the dictates of 
supply and demand, but the cancellation 
of a contract at 70c bbl under the original 
selling price seems justification for com- 
ment, considering that the price of flour 
is supposed to be “fixed” by governmental 
regulation. It is possible that the inci- 
dent affords a solution of the vexing ques- 
tion of what would happen if an irre- 
sistible force should come in contact with 
an immovable object. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF MILLERS NAMED 

Acting upon the suggestion of D. F. 
Piazzek, Kansas City zone agent for the 
Grain Corporation, the millers within this 
zone have recommended the following as 
members of a millers’ advisory committee 
which will co-operate with Mr. Piazzek’s 
office in the administration of matters per- 
taining to the milling and handling of 
flour: 

Emmett V. Hoffman, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Charles L. Roos, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; 
H. Dittmer, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla; H. E. Johnson, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo; Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 


E. E. PIERSON LICENSE RESTORED 

As a result of a special hearing on 
appeal before officials of the Department 
of Enforcement of the Food Administra- 
tion at Washington, the license of Elmer 
E. Pierson, a Kansas City flour broker, 
which was canceled a month ago, was 
restored. 

The revocation of Pierson’s license was 
ordered by the local food administration 
officials at New York, following hearing 
on a complaint filed by Lubetkin Bros., 
a flour concern there. The complaint al- 
leged that Pierson had sold it low-grade 
flour unfit for human consumption. The 
flour came from a Nebraska mill, and 
Lubetkin, upon its arrival in New York, 
turned down the draft. Following its 
resale at a substantial loss, Pierson sued 
Lubetkin for damages, whereupon Lubet- 
kin filed charges with the food admin- 
istration. It was shown that, at the worst, 
the contents of the car were fine white 
shorts, which, by Food Administration 
standards, can in no sense be described as 
unfit for human food. 

én NOTES 

C. M. Todd, manager of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, is on a 
three weeks’ business trip in the East. 

Ralph C. Sowden, manager of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
spent a couple of days in town this week. 

Frank Foltz, formerly secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Club, and now manager 
of the Maney Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., 
visited in Kansas City this week. 

L. E. Moses, E. V. Hoffman, T. F. 
Ismert and F. D. Larabee, all of Kansas 
City, and H. Dittmer, El Reno, Okla., are 
— several days in Washington, 
D. C. 


C. B. Warkentin, president of the New-- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
spent the latter part of the week in town, 
being called here by the serious illness of 
his sister, Mrs. M. L. Alden. 

Frank A. Theis, connected with the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., was 
elected a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade this week on the transfer 
of the membership of R. C. Kemper, of 
the Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., who is 
now in the army. 

Word was received here this week that 
Lieutenant R. R. DeArmond, a former 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, connected with the Russell Grain 
Co., was wounded during action in France 
late in September. He was temporarily 
warty by by the explosion of a big shell, 

ut was reported to be making a satisfac- 
tory recovery in a French hospital. 


T. J. Tanner, grain editor of the Kan- 
sas City Daily - Drovers’ Telegram, re- 
ceived advice from the War department 
yesterday of the death on Sept. 30 of his 
only son, Sergeant Ralph P. Tanner, who 
was in active service in the Vosges region. 
Sergeant Tanner was 21 years old, and 
before his enlistment was employed by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. He 
left here last April with the 35th Division, 
which, according to reports, has seen much 
hard fighting in France. 
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Albert Ismert, formerly head miller at 
the Des Peres Milling Co., St. Louis, died 
recently in France, where he. was a mem- 
ber of the American fighting forces, ac- 
cording to information received here this 
week. by his cousin, Theodore F. Ismert, 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. The 
cause of his death was not stated. News 
was also received of the death early in 
October of Phillip M. Carroll, a nephew 
of Henry Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke 
company, Mr. Carroll was employed by 
the Campbell Baking Co., of this city, 
previous to joining the army. His death 
resulted from wounds received in action. 


WICHITA 

Millers report no improvement in the 
demand for flour. They are indifferent 
buyers of wheat, which is hard to sell even 
at 1@2c under the government minimum 
price. The change in regulations which 
permits wheat to be fed to stock and poul- 
try under certain conditions is welcomed 
throughout the territory, because of the 
scarcity and high price of other feeds 
which must be shipped in. 

The wheat belt received further soaking 
rains this week, and the growth shown by 
the fields is exceptional. Farmers are now 
pasturing their horses and cattle on the 
green wheat, which is satisfactory to ev- 
ow concerned except the handler of 
eed. 





Does Not Apply to California 

R. C. Mason, secretary of the South 
Pacific Millers’ Association, recently took 
up with one of the largest California mills 
the statement made by J. H. Barnes, 
president of the Grain Corporation, that 
the extension of the present wheat acre- 
age would be unnecessary and unwise. 
The mill replied to Mr. Mason as follows: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of Oct. 21 with a clipping attached, 
regarding comments of Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, on further extension 
of wheat acreage. 

“We do not believe this would apply 
to California, for the reason that this 
state has not raised a sufficient amount of 
wheat for home consumption for many 
eg and on that account the millers 

ave been obliged to pay freight rates 
amounting to as high as 64c per 100 lbs 
on wheat from Kansas, 46@48c from Ida- 
ho, 35@38c from Washington and 36c 
from Oregon points, and when it is taken 
into consideration that the crops we have 
been raising only amount to 6,000,000 bus, 
while we grind 16,000,000, you will under- 
stand that a large amount of money has 
to be paid out for freight, which is a 
direct loss, both from an economical and 
transportation standpoint, which is al- 
ready badly handicapped in the move- 
ment of the various commodities handled. 

“From an economic standpoint the 
farmers of California should grow enough 
wheat for home consumption, instead of 
paying the people of Kansas, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon a government 
price to grow wheat and a heavy freight 
rate to get it here. In addition to this 
the farmers in the state of California have 
been practically forced out of the market 
for their barley, for various reasons, and 
can grow wheat more profitably today 
than they can any other crop. 

“At the beginning of the planting season 

there is no way to estimate what the final 
outcome will be. A large part of .the 
wheat production of the United States 
hinges on many conditions. Take for in- 
stance the state of Kansas; the last three 
crop seasons show that one year a total of 
160,000,000 to 170,000,000 bus were raised 
and the next season produced very little 
over 50,000,000. 
. “If further extension of the wheat acre- 
age were to be curtailed, it certainly 
should not apply to California, but to 
some of the states which raise enough 
wheat for home consumption, and export 
the balance. 

“With the mills of California running 
to maximum capacity it would be -neces- 
sary to ship in 10,000,000 bus of wheat at 
a cost of $2.20 per bu. The warehouses 
at the. present time are full of barley, 
with no market for it, when we could 
raise all the wheat in California that we 
require to mill, and this is what we are 
trying to get the California farmer to do 
this year. We are not only trying to get 
the farmer to plant a larger acreage of 
wheat, but we are using every effort to 
get him to plant a better quality of wheat, 
no matter what variety he prefers.” 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Saturday, 
Nov. 9, was éstimated at 21,000 bbls, or 
74 per cent of capacity, compared with 
21,250 bbls, or 76 per cent, last week, 
24,750, or 93 per cent, in 1917, and 25,250, 
or 95 per cent in 1916. 

Millers and others who have visited 
eastern markets and returned to their 
homes via Chicago have brought some 
very discouraging reports as to flour mar- 
kets in several eastern cities, especially 
Boston and New York City. They claim 
that the congestion is greater in some of 
the eastern markets than in Chicago. 

aig ip are a fortunate in 
having able to k considerable 
flour, mainly of the soft grades. Their 
output at present represents mainly soft 
om hard regs wheat, with a consider- 
able pro ion of rye flour. They are 
pes 90.65, bulk, Cnicago, for both hard 
and sp wheat flour. It is understood 
that the Grain Corporation in purchas- 
ing flour a week ago did so at a maxi- 
mum price of $10.35, in bags, basis Bal- 
timore. 

Chicago mills would be unable to mar- 
ket their flour at figures anywhere near 
the one named, their bulk price being 
$9.65, and rey < eee of jute and freight 
would make r price at Baltimore 
$10.57. As a matter of fact, they have 
not been bidding to any extent on gov- 
ernment contracts. The desirable loca- 
tion of local mills and their ability to 
obtain such grain as needed is sufficient 
to keep them with a better supply of or- 
ders than mills at interior points. 

Quotations are based a t entirely 
now on what flour is reselling at. It is 

ble to purchase in Chicago at 50@75c 

bl less on resales than the mills are 

asking. The stock of flour here seems 

to be pretty well divided between spring 

and hard winter grades, but not a great 
deal of soft stuff for resale. 

The possibility of substitutes bein 
done away with shortly has distur 
trade conditions somewhat, and buyers 
are slow to take flour where substitutes 
are required. The trade here believes 
that there will be relief in this direction 
by Jan. 1. 

Many ‘mill representatives in Chicago 
have received advices from their mills 
that, trade being so quiet, their output 
has been reduced. If this holds true in 
all parts of the‘country, it should not 
be long before a revival of trade occurs. 


INSURANCE COMPANY CHANGES ITS NAME 

A 1 meeting of members of the 
Millers’ Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
Chicago, was held at its general offices, 
Nov. 7, for the purpose of considering 
the question of a change in name of the 
organization. Prior to the meeting a no- 
tice was sent out to all policy-holders 
offering a reward of $100 for the best 
name without class or territorial limita- 
tion, and that would be more expressive 
of the ultimate object of a general cas- 
ualty compariy such as it now is. 

More than 1,000 suggestions were made, 
and after the officers had given due con- 
sideration to the names it was voted that 
hereafter the company be known as the 
Integrity Mutual Casualty Co. E. H. 
Towle, manager of the Eastern Telephone 
Co., Omaha, Neb., was awarded the $100 
for the name ted. C. B. Cole, of 
Chester, Ill, and A. Fassler, of Topeka, 
Kansas, were the only millers from out 
of town present at the session. 

NOTES 

Raflroad officials report an easier car 

supply on western roads, as business has 


become very much lighter in the last 
week. : 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., is in Washington 
—— a meeting of the advisory com- 

ttee. 


Flour receipts at Chicago this week of 
143,000 bbls were the lightest at this time 
in over four years, and compared with 
213,000 last year. 


S. Steeg, miller’s agent, Chicago, is on 
a business trip in the southern and east- 
ern markets, but is expected home about 
the middle of the coming week. 

The mill at Litchfield, Ill, has been 
leased to Stein, Hall & Co., Chicago, 
and will be converted to manufacture a 
cereal product used largely by bakers. 

Of the flour stocks at leading markets 
Nov. 1 of 781,000 bbls, compared with 
606,000 on Oct. 1 and 523,000 on Nov. 1, 
1917, Chicago had 75,000 against 57,000 
last month and 47,000 last year. . 

Among out-of-town visitors in Chicago 
this week were Lee M. Powell, general 
manager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, and A. L. Jacobson, man- 
ager Atchison (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Storage room -here is getting scarce, 
but in the near future there is to be a 
large movement to eastern lake ports for 
winter storage, which will take out over 
25,000,000 bus of grain, mostly wheat and 
oats. 

Liberal purchases of rye and barley 
were made by the government this week. 
For rye $1.62 was paid for No. 2, deliv- 
erable by Nov. 15. For barley 99c@$1.08 
was paid, with 50,000 bus bought at that 
range. 

George E. Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., says that in the grain 
trade peace has been anticipated for some 
time, and he does not believe that values 
will be materially depressed when war 
ceases. 

There were sales of choice heavy and 
dark No. 1 northern and hard winter 
wheat at 114@2c over the basic price in 
the closing days of the week. The bulk 
sold at basic price, and was taken by the 
government. 

H. V. Nye, sales-manager of the Oma- 
ha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in Chi- 
cago this week on business, This com- 

y has been very successful since start- 
| som Sse ne a few months ago, and its 
output is now almost full capacity. 

Harry G. Randall, general manager of 
the Midland Milling Co., Reason’ be, 
stopped in Chicago this week after an 
eastern trip, covering a period of 10 
days. Mr. Randall was one of several 
who spoke of the congested condition of 
flour in several of the eastern cities. 

Millers, both locally and outside, were 
fair buyers of choice winter and spring 
wheats during the week at 4%4@Ic over 
the basic price, the Food Administration 
taking the excess over the milling de- 
mand. Stocks here continue to increase, 
and are now 20,160,000 bus. 

A great deal of low-grade wheat is 
coming in, which it has been difficult to 
sell, the Food Administration not taking 
it except in special cases. The new rul- 
ing permitting the more extensive use of 
wheat as fi and the mixing of low- 

ades with the better grades has re- 
ieved the situation materially. 

For the first time in. several months, 
ocean line agents have commenced to 
send out their tariffs on all sorts of shi 
ments to certain countries. James P. 
Robertson, representing three or four 
prominent lines, especially to Norway and 
Sweden, is offering his services in secur- 
ing export licenses and permits, etc. 

Purchases of over 5,000,000 bus of cash 
oats have been made within a week by 
the government and the Wheat Export 


Co., largely for lake shipment. One house 
sold 750,000 bus in one block to the gov- 
ernment, and another as much, 
Seaboard exporters bought 800,000 bus in 
one day, but the prices were not given 
out. 

A rumor on Thursday that the war 
was over started a premature peace cele- 
bration which resulted in the cessation of 
business on the Board of Trade, and. the 
pits were deserted for a time. There was 
a break of 6c in corn futures, but near 
the close a few traders went into the 
pits and bid prices up, resulting in an ad- 
vance of 8c in January corn. 

James C. Murray, head of the grain 
department of the Quaker Oats Co., says 
a settlement of the war should bring a 
large demand for wheat, rye, oats and 
barley from abroad, and shipments are 
expected to increase materially in the 
near future. He believes that all the 
surplus will be used, and that there will 
be a large demand for cereals. 

Late cables from Argentina report the 
Germans and Austrians buying grain in 
that country, and the market strong and 
advancing. Wheat on Saturday was 
$1.3914, corn 671,4c, and oats 2834c. With 
the 80c per bu freight on wheat and its 
equivalent on other grains added from 
that country to New York, it brings 
prices about to the American parity. 

The government crop report gives the 
corn crop in the seven surplus states as 
1,426,570,000 bus, against 1,811,610,000 
last year and 1,357,757,000 two years ago. 
Illinois has 371,000,000 bus, and Iowa 
388,000,000. Minnesota has 108,000,000, 
and South Dakota the same, both showing 
large gains over last year, and are the 
only states of large production with an 
increase over a year ago. 

There were wild fluctuations in corn 
futures this week. On Monday an ad- 
vance of 10c was made on covering b 
shorts, followed Wednesday a brea 
of 6c and a bulge of 8c. rapid 
changes were due entirely to pit condi- 
tions. Cash corn values have held within 
a comparatively small range, the receipts 
being fair and the demand good, indus- 
tries taking the low-grades and shippers 
and elevator interests the others. 


A nuinber of millers were in Chicago, 
yesterday, Sunday, Nov. 10, on their way 
to Washington, D. C., most of them being 
members of the Advisory Committee of 
Fred J. Lingham, chairman of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Administration. 
Among those who departed yesterday 
were A. C. Loring, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Emmett V. Hoffman, Kansas City, Mo., 
Samuel Plant, St. Louis, Mo., Secretary 
Husband of the Federation, and B. A. 
Eckhart, Chicago. Others who had busi- 
ness in the East and journeyed with the 

arty were L. M. Powell, of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and H. 
Dittmer, of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla, 





WISCONSIN 


Mriwavxer, Wis., Nov. 9.—Milwaukee 
mills made no flour this week, being shut 
down for repairs. Last week, mills with 
a capacity of 18,000 bbls turned out 11,- 
500, or 64 per cent; a year ago, mills with 
a capacity of 16,000 turned out 41 per 
cent. The rye flour production for the 
week was 4,800 bbls, against 4,400 last 
week and 2,500 last year; corn flour, 6,000 
bbls, compared with 8,000 last week. 

Millers all say that flour trade is ex- 
ceptionally dull, with few inquiries, as 
dealers generally are well stocked up. 
Mills have a fair amount of business on 
hand, and are shipping as fast as direc- 
tions come in. Prices were unchanged at 
$10.638@10.75, in cotton. 

Southwestern patents continue slow. 
Bakers are well supplied, and jobbers 
have moderate stocks on hand. Very lit- 
tle business was done this week. Prices 
held at $10.50, cotton. 

There was a dull market for rye flour, 
and orders were few and far between. 
Mills are working on old business, and 
shipments this week were fair. Millers 
have fair stocks of milling rye on hand, 
and are grinding about as usual. Prices 
were unchanged at $4.60@4.75 for pure 
white, $4.25 for straight, and $8.80 for 
dark, all in 100-Ib cottons. 

Demand for corn flour was slow, and 
the output was again reduced. The un- 
settled corn market had a ten to 
keep buyers out of the market. 
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keep good stocks of white corn on hand. 
Prices were quoted lower at $4 per 100 
Ibs. Corn meal prices were reduced to 
$3.80, in 100-Ib sacks. 

There was only a fair demand for bar- 
ley flour. Most jobbers have small stocks 
on hand, and are selling to grocers, who 
report trade falling off. Local mills are 
not grinding at present. Prices ranged 
$3.20@3.50 per 100 Ibs. 

The call for oat flour was limited, with, 
stocks here light. Mills are not grinding, 
but hold prices at $12.10, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for wheat feed was brisk, 
with very little offering. Shippers were 
unable to supply the trade, and mills, be- 
ing sold eed, are shipping out in mixed 
cars with flour. Few straight carloads 
were obtainable this week. Offerings 
from northwestern country mills were 
light, but a few cars were received from 
the Southwest. 

Other grades of feed were in fair de- 
mand. Rye middlings were easier, there 
being more offerings from mills than for 
some time. Shippers report sales falling 
off. Hominy feed was slow, while the 
demand was for oil meal. Local 
mills have little oil meal, and do not ex- 
pect to offer freely for the next 30 days. 
Eastern business light on all grades of 
feed. The state trade in millfeed was 
good in mixed cars. Stocks are low, and 
barley is being freely ground for feed. 


NOTES 

A eargo of 96,000 bus barley was load- 
ed out this week for Buffalo. 

William H. Moering, assistant man- 
ager of the Armour Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
resigned on Noy. 1 and has become asso- 
ciated with the Hale & Edwards Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The Doty Milling Co., Janesville, nar- 

rowly escaped the destruction of its plant 
by fire. An investigation indicated that 
powder had become mixed with the grist 
in some unaccountable manner, but it is 
not thought that this was intentionally 
done. 
In anticipation of an increased move- 
ment of grain by lake during the com- 
ing week, thus relieving the elevator sit- 
uation at Milwaukee, the Grain Contro! 
Committee is again issuing permits on 
all applications for shipments of coarse 
— from country points to the Milwau- 
ee market. 

Miss Edith Courteen, daughter of Sid- 
ney G. Courteen, president of the Cour- 
teen Seed Co., Milwaukee, has left for 
Washington to enter government service. 
Her brother, Herbert B. Courteen, re- 
cently was promoted to captain of coast 
artillery and returned from France on 
Nov. 3 to Fortress Monroe, Va., as in- 
structor. 

The manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce freight bureau is arranging to ob- 
tain a general conference of grain mar- 
kets to consider the proposition submit- 
ted by the Chicago Western District 
Freight Traffic Committee for the appli- 
cation of universal transit on grain and 
grain products, The main feature is to 
permit outbound shipments from a transit 
point to’move via any road regardless of 
the one hauling the inbound or raw prod- 
ucts, such arrangements to be confined to 
direct routes. 

Although work on the new plant of the 
Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
has been under way for months, the of- 
ficial permit for construction and altera- 
tions has only just been issued. It in- 
cludes feed building, seven stories, 96x140, 
concrete and brick, costing $40,000; ware- 
house, four stories, 88 concrete and 
brick, costing $60,000; office building, one 
story, 42x72, concrete and brick, costing 
$11,000. The > ange is being erected and 
equipped under the direction of the 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee. 

H. N. Wisoy. 





Home-Grown Products Thanksgiving 

Wasninoton, D. C., Nov. 9—If_ rec- 
ommendations of the Food Administra- 
tion are put into effect, every dish served 
in American hotels, restaurants, clubs and 
other public eating-places on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day will be made from home-grown 
roducts. One of the greatest problems 
n our domestic food situation is that of 
transportation, which has been sorcly 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
1 combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 30,145, or 66 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 30,775, or 65 
per cent, last week, 41,844, or 89 per cent, 
a year ago, 29,990, or 73 per cent, two 

, cars ago, 25,496, or 62 per cent, three 
years ago, and 18,375, or 45 per cent, four 
years ago, 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 30,860, or 54 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 15,430, or 27 per cent, last 
week, 45,697, or 80 per cent, a year ago, 
15,570, or 79 per cent, two years ago, 
and $2,271, or 63 per cent, three years 
ago. 

Flour prices for both hard and soft 
wheat flours are badly demoralized. The 
port mills, jaape J already had their east- 
ern business taken’ away by the high 
wheat basis, California markets practical- 
ly shut off on account of the wheat price 


having been fixed at the same level there ° 


as here, and through the competition of 
Utah and southern Idaho mills, which are 
able to underbid north coast mills on ac- 
count of their much higher fair feed 
prices, now have to meet the competition 
of interior northwestern mills in their 
only remaining market, namely, the local 
coast trade, since those mills are able to 
undersell port mills on account of the ad- 
vance of 18@15c bbl in their fair flour 
price recently made. 

The port mills were advised about a 
week ago by the Food Administration 
that they would be allowed to advance 
their fair flour price 13c bbl, but they are 
now advised that this was an error, and 
that the permissible advance applies only 
to interior mills. Most of the interior 
mills, being able to obtain wagon wheat, 
already had an advantage over port mills 
of 6@7e bu in their wheat cost, and now 
being able to sell flour to their local 
trade at an increase of 13c bbl, are there- 
by enabled to lay down flour at coast 
points that much cheaper proportion- 
ally. ; 

The port mills having received accept- 
ances of flour for November shipment 
from the Grain Corporation equivalent to 
about one week’s operation, and having 
in addition to the above to meet the com- 
petition of Montana mills, some of which 
are now quoting hard wheat flour deliv- 
ered here lower than the basis which port 
mills can quote, appear to have 
singled out by the Food Administration 
for unreasonable discrimination and, as 
.a result, they are practically put out of 
business. 

This market is badly oversupplied with 
Montana hard wheat flour, and some 
Montana mills in their eagerness for busi- 
ness are quoting at prices which have 
made it very difficult to sell flour on any- 
thing like a legitimate basis. While a 
number of the Montana mills are quoting 
around $10.30 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons, de- 
livered here, some mills have been sell- 
ing at $10.15. Other Montana mills, how- 
ever, with a record for making flour only 
of high quality and uniformity, are firm- 
ly adhering to a much higher level of 
prices, namely, $10.50@10.60 bbl. 

The mills are exercising great conserva- 
tism in entering u new business for 
either flour or n view of the fact 


ai 
that as soon as peace is declared the 


Food Administration will cease to exist, 
which would, of course, at once have a 
marked effect in abolishing the 

tions as to ,selling prices 


of flour and 





feed, and also as to the requirements 
concerning substitutes. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Owing to rains, a large acreage 


of fall wheat has been seeded, and even 


in the Big Bend counties, where little 
winter wheat is ordinarily grown, a fair 
acreage has been seeded. In the regular 
winter wheat counties, the Palouse sec- 
tion and Walla Walla County, winter 
wheat has made good growth, owing to 
the mild autumn season. 

In Oregon the open fall has stimulated 
winter wheat seeding, and the acreage is 
the largest in the state’s history. Winter 
wheat in that state has made good growth. 


NOTES 


J. T. Edwards, secretary and treasurer 
Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Mis- 
soula, Mont., was in Seattle this week. 


Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $51.75 
ton; 40-Ib barley, $49.50; No. 2 white 
feed oats, $50,—all sacked; 38-lb eastern 
clipped white oats, bulk, $51.50; No. 3 
eastern yellow corn, bulk, $58. 


The repeal of the regulation that wheat 
cannot be used for feeding will give some 
relief to the feed shortage and to farm- 
ers who still hold 35 to 40 ae cent of 
the crop. Tue situation is still, however, 
a serious one for them, as, on account of 
the congestion of terminal and interior 
warehouses, wheat cannot be marketed. 


Both the Atlantic and Pacific represen- 
tatives of the Grain Corporation are now 
authorized to advise The Northwestern 
Miller of the range of prices at which 
flour purchases are made. This informa- 
tion has been published in our eastern de- 
partment for some time, and will here- 
after appear as to the North Pacific 
coast purchases in this department. 


The grain shipping permit system has 
been made effective by the Grain Cor- 
poration, in shipments to Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland and Astoria. Shippers 
must make application through local 
agents for permits, which will be for- 
warded to the embargo officials. Seattle 
shippers have made application for the 
appointment of a local representative to 
act on the issuance of ts. 


Most of the flour purchased by the 
Grain Corporation for November ship- 
ment from north Pacific Coast mills was 
on the basis of $10 bbl, f.o.b. port ter- 
minals, and $10.15 bbl alongside ship. 
Many of the mills offered a blend of so- 
called hard Pacific wheat and the Pacific 
soft wheat. Several Montana mills sold 
hard wheat flour to the Portland office of 
the Grain Corporation at the same price. 


The Sperry Flour Co. is installing at 
its Tacoma plant, in connection with its 
new elevator a pneumatic system for 
handling bulk and sacked wheat direct 
from cars to the scale garners. The sys- 
tem will handle over 2,000 bus of wheat 
an hour, raising it 75 feet vertically and 
carrying it 400 feet -horizontally. The 
suction pipe is 12 inches in diameter. 
Two 100 h-p motors will drive two pos- 
itive blowers, discharging 10,000 cubic 
feet per minute under a pressure of five 
to eight pounds. - 


Millers in this section feel considerable 
doubt as to the advisability of signing 
the agreement recently sent out by the 
Grain Corporation, permitting it to take 
over stocks of wheat in excess of 60 days’ 
requirements. As they understand that 
it is optional with them whether or not 
they enter into this ope they are 
delaying doing 30 until its effect is more 
clearly understood, particularly in view 
of the changes which will be brought 
about in food administration by a declara- 


tion of peace. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecoxn, Nov. 9.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 23,341, or 55 yaad cent of wr 
against 24,096, or per cent, last w 
and 30,201, or 89 per cent, a year ago. 

There was only a fair interest in the 
local flour trade this week. The mills are 
quoting the new basis of $10.90@11.05 for 
family grades and $10.70@10.85 for bak- 
ers. Millfeed is unchanged on the basis 
of $32.10 for soft wheat mill-run in car 
lots, f.o.b. mill, and the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

The coarse grains have fluctuated with 
Chicago. At the Merchants’ Exchange 
today sacked oats bids were $53.50@54 
ton, bulk oats $48@51, bulk corn $54@56, 
milling barley $49 and feed barley $47 
@48. 


Shipping statistics for October, just is- 
sued, show that Portland shipped 182,602 
bbls flour last month, against 34,820 in 
October last year, and for the season to 
date 384,039, against 157,472 in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

No wheat was shipped, either foreign 
or coastwise, during month, and for 
the season to date only a meager 1,000 
bus have been, put afloat, while in the 
same period last year 669,417 bus were 
sent out. 

A grain shippin rmit system has 
been put into effest ise by the Grain 
Corporation. A circular issued by M. H. 
Houser, second vice-president of the cor- 
poration, requires that permits be issued 
for all wie te to Portland, Astoria, 
Seattle or Tacoma. 

The announcement that the embargo 
has been lifted on the sale or use of wheat 
as feed for stock or poultry has not great- 


‘ly interested farmers here, owing to the 


high cost of wheat as compared with other 
grains. ‘ 
J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 


Lewistown, Mont., Nov. 9.—A_ per- 
ceptible improvement was noticeable in 
the volume of business Montana mills 
were able to work this week. Good re- 
ports concerning the quality of Montana 
flour continue to come, and this lends 
material encouragement to a situation de- 
pressing in most other respects. Some 
mills continue to run full time, and others 
are increasing their output. > 

No Victory flour has Sean B on the 
market here by local mills. The sale of 
substitutes is slow. Consumers seem thor- 
oughly fed up on them, and what little 
demand exists is for those not generally 
available in this section of the country. A 
typogtaphical error in a recent bulletin 
issued by the State Food Administration, 
listing “fakkir” corn flour as a permis- 
sible substitute seems to adequately ex- 
press the popular attitude of the house- 
wife toward all substitutes just now. The 
demand for rye is particularly stagnant, 
but new buckwheat flour ch will be 
available in about two weeks promises to 
be quite popular, though high in price. 

The state food administration has 
issued instructions that make it possible, 
by signing a pledge, for the farmer to 
exchange wheat for flour without purchas- 
ing the substitutes at the time of the ex- 
change. The unprecedented volume of ex- 
change transactions resulting, and the 
fact that a very small per cent of those 
signing the pledge ever read it, give 
rise to the speculation that a convenient 
avenue of escape is being furnished those 
not patriotic enough to sit at the “common 
table.” 

NOTES 


There were two heavy snowstorms this 
week, effectually checking threshing and 
fall seeding operations. 


The production of oats in central Mon- 
tana this year was a little less than will 
be required for feeding purposes. 


Country elevators report more liberal 
receipts of shipping permits this week, 
with the supply of empty cars still be- 
hind requirements. 


War work continues to draw mill em- 
a hee but the release of farm workers 
makes it possible to fill their places with 
but little embarrassment. 

The winter weather now prevailing 
seems to make a material loss of Mon- 
tana’s wheat crop, from spoilage, inev- 
itable. Threshing has ha 





573 


many localities, and now and then a farm- 
er reports wheat still uncut. 
Rodney J. Anderson, secretary and 
sales-manager of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., is spending his annual vacation hunt- 
ing in the Big Belt Mountains, ‘ 





SAN FRANCISCO 

. San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 9.—Jobbers 
and bakers are burdened with heavy sup- 
arte of flour, and many mills that a 
arge quantities of flour to this market 
in anticipation of an active such 
as prevailed last month, are finding it 
necessary to warehouse a large percentage 
of same. There is, however, a tendency 
being displayed by others to shade prices, 
which unquestionably shows a loss to them, 
in their efforts to force business, and this 
is resulting in the keenest competition 
ever witnessed in this market. 

A moderate demand for barley flour 
prevails. Offerings, however, are far in 
excess of requirements, which is 
to materially lower prices. Considerable 
eastern barley flour been sold during 
the week, due to the prices being fully 
$1 bbl under California mills’ quotations. 

Corn flour is dull, particularly yellow, 
for which there is no demand. Prices 
were further reduced this week. The 
sentiment among buyers is particularly 
bearish, and continued lower prices are 
eo 
Mills began operating on new-crop Cal- 
ifornia rice this week. Offerings are still 
limited, however, and it will likely be sev- 
eral weeks before mills are actively seek- 


oe 
ills quote 100 per cent soft wheat 
flour at $10.40@10.80 bbl; Kansas hard 


wheat flour, $10.90@11.10; Montana flour, 
$10.80@11,—in 98's, ‘cotton; f.o.b.. San 
Francisco. Substitute prices are as fol- 
lows: barley flour, eastern $7.90@8.20 bbl, 
California $8.50@9.50; white corn flour, 
$9.40@9.75; rice flour, $13.50@14,—deliv- 
ered San Francisco. 

The local grain market is dull. Re- 
ceipts are light, and prices little changed 
from last week. Quotations: barley, spot 
feed, $2.05@2.15 per ctl; shipping, $2.17 
@2.25; milling, $2.20@2.25 ; red feed oats, 
$2.55@2.70; red seed, $2.95@3.05. 

Receipts for past week, 1,322 ctls oats 
and 45,762 ctls barley. 

H. H. Coox. 





Elevator Fires 

The decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, fourth district, in 
a proceeding by the Naamlooze Venoot- 
schap, S. S. Willem Van Driel, Sr., a cor- 
sage owning the steamship Willem 

an Driel, Sr., against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and the Central Elevator Co. 
of Baltimore City, imposes liability 
against both companies for dam done 
the vessel and the cargo in the big ele- 
vator fire in Baltimore, June 13, 1916. 
The vessel was loading at the elevator 
when the fire occurred. 

It is found by the court that the fire 
originated through friction produced in 
choking of a belt in one of the legs of the 
elevator, and that the fire was directly due 
to negligence on the part of the elevator 
company in failing to maintain prepa 
equipment to secure prompt stopping of 
the machinery on a belt becoming choked. 

The opinion of the circuit court of ap- 
peals affirms a ruling by the United States 
district court at Baltimore that the ele- 
vator company -was liable, but reverses 
that part of the decree of the lower court 
which released the railway company from 
joint liability. 

It appears that the elevator company 
was organized by the Northern Central 
Railroad Co. in 1903; that company hold- 
ing all the stock excepting a few shares 
bestowed to qualify directors. A few 
years later this railway company leased 
all of its property to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 999 years; the latter com- 
pany assuming liability for all damage 
claims assuming complete control over 
the elevator company. The elevator com- 
pany could accept no grain except that 
which came in over the tracks of the con- 
trolling railroad. 

Under these circumstances, the circuit 
court of appeals holds that the elevator 
company was a “mere puppet” of the 
Pennsylvania company, making the latter 
liable with the elevator company for the 
loss of the vessel and its cargo through 
the elevator company’s negligence. 


A. L. H. Sraser. 
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There has been no change in flour mar- 
ket conditions here this week worthy of 
mention. The only real difference was 
the disappearance of the slight feeling of 
optimism that had existed for a few days. 
Sales reported were apparently lighter 
and more scattering than last week and, 
generally speaking, the trade is at a stand- 

till 


still. 

Information to the effect that the aban- 
donment of the present 20 per cent of sub- 
stitutes was under consideration by the 
Food Administration had a cheering ef- 
fect, but as this only meant that there 
might be a possible increase in the de- 
mand for flour, with a corresponding lack 
of demand for the substitutes, consider- 
able of which were on spot, it was not 
looked upon as an unmixed blessing. _ 

Some of the wise ones are beginning 
to figure that when peace comes there will 
be a complete reversal of the present flour 
market conditions, because it is thought 
that the demand from foreign countries 
will be so great as to keep mills running 
to the limit, which would naturally stiffen 
up prices, and a substantial advance 
soell most certainly follow. 

Of course this would somewhat depend 
upon the attitude of the Food Adminis- 
tration, should it be continued in power 
after a declaration of peace, but the gen- 
eral understanding being that this or- 
ganization automatically goes out of ex- 
istence when the war ends, increases the 
feeling that, when Europe is crying for 
food and is short of coal for power pur- 
poses, the thing to do is to ship her flour, 
and not wheat. . 

Mills continue to offer flour freely and 
at gradually reduced price levels, despite 
the fact that they have been repeatedly 
warned by their representatives, as well 
as through other reliable sources, that 
such action in no wise helps to get busi- 
ness; in fact, it makes the situation worse 
rather than better. 

The fact that local deliveries are a bit 
better indicates that some improvement in 
the situation may be expected soon. Just 
how soon and how extensive it may be is 
largely problematical, but it is said that 
buyers are inclined a little toward bar- 
gain hunting, and if this is so the im- 
provement in conditions is close at hand. 

With the indications of a possible aban- 
donment of the present substitute pro- 
gramme, even though peace may not be 
immediately forthcoming, the market for 
substitutes experienced a set-back, be- 
cause consumers seem to have been fairly 
well supplied, and distributors will prob- 
ably find difficulty in disposing of them. 

There is an immense amount of grits 
now in the hands of brewers which, owing 
to the closing of their plants, they can do 
nothing with. It seems that they are for 
some strange reason prevented from sell- 
ing them, and from present appearances 
this large amount of valuable stuff is to 
be permitted to go to waste. 

Quotations on spring and Kansas flours 
were $10.50@10.95, jute, though some of- 
ferings of springs were reported as low 
as $10.25. inters were offered at $10@ 
10.25, rye $8.50@9.50, and barley flour 
$7.40@7.50 bbl, jute. 

Corn goods were extremely quiet. Yel. 
low granulated meal was quoted at $4.30 
white at $3.85, and corn flour at $4@4.25, 
per 100 Ibs, cotton. 

WITHHOLDS FLOUR PRICES 

The flour department of the Grain Cor- 

ration has decided, for the present at 

ast, to give out no information as to the 
prices at which wheat flour y= ge a 
though those for rye flour still be 







made public. The reason given seems 
sound, which is that each week offers made 
by millers have gone steadily lower, and 
the feeling is that they are all doing their 
best to make each week’s offers under 
those of the published prices of the pre- 
vious week. In short, it seems to be a 
measure to protect the millers from them- 
selves. 

The quantity of flour purchased last 
week was something like 800,000 bbls. It 
is understood that a large proportion of 
it was soft winter wheat, though just how 
much could not be learned. 


THE STORE-DOOR DELIVERY QUESTION 

The question of store-door delivery, 
which is of so much importance to the 
trade and the decision of which has been 
so patiently awaited, is still held in abey- 
ance, and there is no certainty as to when 
a decision in the matter will be reached. 
The reason advanced for this delay is that 
the plans have not yet been completed, 
and that some complications have arisen 
which make the time of final settlement 
indefinite. ' 

One phase of the matter which is 
thought to be partially the cause of dela 
is the question of rates of cartage, whic 
it is understood have not yet been reduced 
to the point where they would be consid- 
ered satisfactory. The truckmen claim 
that they are facing a demand for in- 
creases in drivers’ wages, and that they 
are perfectly justified in maintaining 
present cartage rates. 

In all probability this matter cannot be 
settled until all interests concerned can 
be properly protected and, as there are 
many of these, it is doubtful if any set- 
tlement may be expected in the near fu- 
ture, 

* #* 

Showing the enormous expanse of capi- 
tal invested in various new shipping con- 
cerns since the war began, the following 
table compiled by the Journal of Com- 
merce is of considerable interest: 





Five months, 1914 ..........se00. $1,844,000 

BORP BESS bs cocencesdcccccavvsens 37,662,000 

WORF BOBS. ccsceicctecsvccccticne 69,466,000 

WORF BORG: cciisevecsccvcceddeabs 271,503,000 

Tem MORths, 1916: doce iivccis sadess 109,433,000 
BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Outside of a 
little local trade, the mills report the mar- 
ket extremely dull. They have all the 
nooks and corners in the East as well as 
in other sections filled up, and it would 
be useless to attempt to ship more. A cut 
in prices of even 50c bbl will not bring 
business, and unless the government takes 
an interest in the congested flour situa- 
tion the mills will have to shut down 
next week. It is generally believed that 
the accumulation of all kinds of flour will 
be cleaned up soon after peace is de- 
clared. 

It is also the general opinion here that 
substitutes will be a thing of the past next 
week, although several millers have en- 
tered the field this week with Victory 
flour. They are all milling to help along 
the cause, but so far the retailer has been 
unable to get his customers to make more 
than one purchase. The question con- 
fronting the seller is what is to be done 
with his stock unless he can persuade the 
miller to take it back. That is also both- 
ering the miller! 
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flour is said to be dull and . Corn 
flour continues neglected, and there will 
be no improvement, even with a better 
—. of corn than is now obtainable. 
Very little interest in oat flour, and offer- 
ings light. Buckwheat flour continues 
scarce and strong at $7 per 100 lbs in 
5-Ib paper sacks. Sales of the grain were 
pee $3.90 per 100 lbs, carloads, track, Buf- 
0. 


Millfeeds are too scarce to mention, and 
so are most other feeds. The demand is 
principally for millfeed, and no pros- 
pects of —- coming on the market 
for a month. Barley feed quiet. Rye 
feed stronger. 

Corn-meal coarse feed easy, and offer- 
ings only fair. Hominy feed in very light 
supply, and prices higher. Gluten feed 
declined $2.50 ton in sacks, and spot offer- 
ings are light. Oil meal in light supply, 
jobbers being sold up except for a few 
small lots. The mills have nothing to 
offer. Cottonseed meal firm. 

Rolled oats easier and demand fair. 
Oat hulls are held higher, and offerings 
light at $22@23 for reground, sacked, 
trade, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here this week 
was 109,200 bbls, representing 65 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 86,550, or 52 
per cent, last week, 162,700, or 98 per 
cent, last year, 131,300, or 79 per cent, in 
1916, 165,500, or 99 per cent, in 1915, 116,- 
600, or 85 per cent, in 1914, and 120,700, or 
88 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

Shipments of wheat by canal this week 
were 52,500 bus; last year, 157,000. 

Receipts of grain here this week were 
1,980,000 bus, compared with 3,482,000 
last year. 

C. J. Church has succeeded Moyer & 
Reinhart Bros., flour and feed dealers, at 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

Pierce & Davies have taken over the 
business of Pierce & Gregg, flour and 
feed, at Phoenix, N. Y. 

Shippers of grain must secure permis- 
sion to ship rail grain to Buffalo from C. 
T. O'Neal, chairman of the grain control 
committee in this city. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has issued notice that it will discontinue 
taking freight at Buffalo and Erie, Du- 
luth and Superior, on Nov. 27. 

The Snyder arrived here today with 
450,000 bus wheat, to be held on board 
that vessel during the winter. This is the 
first cargo of afloat grain to arrive. 

The shipments by canal so far this sea- 
son are 1,553,000 bus, compared with 902,- 
000 a year ago. In 1916 there were 5,500,- 
000, and in 1915 6,103,000 bus taken by 
canal for shipment during the same 
months. 

The lake elevators here are full, and 
there are few orders to ship grain to 
the seaboard. Stocks of grain are about 
17,000,000 bus, of which 14,200,000 are 
wheat. A year ago there were only 
3,700,000 bus of wheat in store here. 

For the third time Joseph Trippi, a job- 
ber here, has been brought up on the 
charge of violations of the food laws. It 
is charged that he has been supplying the 
Italian farmers and villages outside of 
Buffalo with flour ag The business 
was done in automobiles at nighttime. 

E. Banaasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purtaperrui, Pa., Nov. 9.—The local 
flour market remains in pretty much the 
same condition as for a long time. Job- 
bers and bakers, being well supplied, show 
very little interest, and even price-cut- 
ting fails to stimulate business to any 
extent. The market is unsettled and 
largely nominal at $10@10.25 for soft 
winter and $10.50@10.85 for Kansas and 
spring, all per 196 Ibs, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. Rye flour is not in large supply, 
but trade is quiet and offerings are am- 
ple. Barley flour is dull and easy. 

NOTES 

A. Judson Stites, grain merchant, is 
fecovering from a stroke of apoplexy. 
Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 8,057,546 
us, against 25,233,361 during the same 
last year. 
Fire in the grain elevator of Harry B. 
Cassell, flour, feed and grain merchant 





of this city, Hae caused damage 


to the amount of $15. 
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Edmund E. Delp, head of the E. E. 
Delp Grain Co. of this city, is-here on a 
se ual visit. Mr, Delp resides in 
Bourbon, Ind., where he owns a large 
elevator, of which he takes personal 
charge. 

John Lynn has been appointed chief 
grain inspector of the Commercial Ex- 
change to succeed Alexander Downing, 
deceased. Mr. Lynn was formerly assist- 
ant inspector, and has been connected 
with that department for 25 years. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—Whatever may 
be conditions in other cities, there is no 
shortage of flour in Boston. Storage 
warehouses are full, receivers are loaded 
up as a result of continued heavy receipts, 
and there is said to be also a big volume 
of flour in transit for this market. For 
some time, the distribution and consump- 
tion of flour in this market has failed to 
keep pace with thé amount arriving from 
the West. 

The rigid enforcement of the 80-20 per- 
centage rule in the use of substitutes is 
largely responsible for this condition of 
affairs. At the same time the uncertainty 
of the present situation has had the effect 
of causing buyers of all kinds to act with 
the greatest caution. 

The result of this abnormal increase 
in the amount of flour held in this market, 
there being over 60,000 bbls on Nov. 1 for 
local trade uses, is that considerable is 
now offered by resellers at a much lower 
price than the same brands can be pur- 
chased at for mill shipment. The demand, 
however, has not improved to any extent. 

Those who have carloads of spot flour 
to offer are finding it extremely difficult 
to interest buyers, even when attractive 
quotations are made. To ship a lot of 
flour to a Boston flour man on consign- 
ment for him to sell is to impose a well- 
nigh impossible task at the present time. 
This price-cutting is done quietly, and the 
open range of quotations on the various 
flours remains unchanged. 

No Victory flour is being offered in this 
market. It is the belief of many in the 
trade here that the near approach of peace 
will put an end to the agitation for this 
flour. Bakers are still unwilling to accept 
it, ns to make their own mixtures. 

solution for the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition in the local market, ad- 
vanced by some of the trade, is to do away 
with the restriction on the use of flour as 
applied to substitutes for a period of 
three to four months. During that time 
allow the trade to use 100 per cent flour 
without substitutes. Also allow the fam- 
ily consumer to purchase flour without 
being mig to purchase substitutes at 
the same time. 

It is believed that if this were permit- 
ted the congestion in supplies of flour 
would soon be relieved. While this would 
allow stocks of substitutes to accumulate, 
a way could be devised to ship the surplus 
stocks across the water, as was the case 
a year ago, and local. conditions would 
soon get back to normal. 

Rye flour a little firmer, patents rang- 
ing $4.50@5 pel 98 Ibs, in sacks. Barley 
flour slow of sale, with liberal offerings 
at $3.50@3.90 per 98-lb sack. Corn prod- 
ucts held a shade firmer, with no improve- 
ment in demand. White corn goods espe- 
cially are slow of sale. White corn flakes 
and cream of maize declined about 25c 
per 100 Ibs. 

Despite the unsatisfactory conditions 
existing here, the trade is i al to the 
Food Administration, and while some of 
the regulations are rather hard to bear, 
all are desirous of assisting the admin- 
istration by living up to the regulations 
promulgated. 

NOTES 

Mrs, Mary Glaser, baker, South Boston, 
had her shop closed one week for failure 
to use required amount of substitutes, and 
for accepting returns of unsold bread. 

The Uniform Flour Mills Co., Boston, 
with $25,000 capital, has been incorporat- 
ed by Harry Bresky, president and treas- 
urer, and J. S. Slater and Otto Bresky. 

S. ki, baker, Holyoke, Mass., had 
his Nese’ suspended one week for not 
having filed oo soe as required by the 
regulations, alt agh repeatedly having 
been demanded to do so, 

A. Quaglin, a baker in Springfield, 
Mass., was charged with failure to file 
bakers’ reports as required by the regu- 
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lations, and had his name posted for 30 
days and his irregularities made public. 
His bakery was closed for 24 hours. 

Federal officers are investigating a com- 
plaint by the Eastern Grain Co., of Ban- 
gor, Maine, that a carload of oats shipped 
from Chicago to Jackman, Maine, for that 
concern, was found to have a liberal ad- 
mixture of sharp tin “points” such as are 
used by glaziers and ch would be fatal 
to cattle. An alien enemy plot is suspect- 
ed. The oats will be fed to hens. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N, Y., Nov. 9.—City mills 
this week made an aggregate of 6,900 bbls 
of flour, or 37 per cent of capacity, 
against 43 per cent last week, f this 
total, 5,000 bbls were spring, 1,300 winter 
and 600 rye. 

This ranks as the dullest week in recent 
months so far as the flour trade is con- 
cerned. Millers who had already exhaust- 
ed their superlatives in discussing the 
milling business merely explained that, 
bad as it had been previously, this was 
worse. There is little or no business in 
sight. 

With peace getting measurably nearer, 
the effort now is to hang on and keep out 
of bankruptcy until the restrictions and 
impediments that have been gradually 
raised under war conditions are wiped 
out, and milling ceases to be a system of 
rules and again becomes a business. Some 
of the mills here are having difficulty in 
preserving their organization in competi- 
tion with the fancy wages paid by the 
munition plants, but apparently the end 
of munition manufacture here is getting 
nearer. 

However, it is not to be inferred from 
this that millers are entirely supine. On 
the contrary, competition was never 
stronger. Any inquiry for flour brings a 
reply at a margin of profit that is micro- 
scopic, but even at that only an occa- 
sional order is landed and the local trade, 
which in normal times comes merely as 
a side line, is now the chief dependence 
of some of the mills here. 

Bakers are not buying heavily. In fact, 
with the mills filled to the roof and flour 
ready for delivery at an hour’s notice, 
there is little reason for the bakers to 
assume the carrying charges incident to 
heavy stocks. Then, too, with prices work- 
ing below a point that was dreamed prob- 
able two months ago, bakers are willing 
to take a chance on the market as they 
need the flour. 

Plenty of spring wheat is arriving from 
the West to meet the dwindling demands 
here. There is nothing new in the Vic- 
tory flour situation, except that millers 
pe the hint that Mr. Hoover dropped 
regarding relief from use of substitutes 
as a hopeful sign that the campaign for 
what really amounts to food adulteration 
may be short-livéd. Spring patents are 
quoted at $10.90 bbl, cotton 14’s, car lots, 
Boston. Some mills are doing a jobbing 
business at around $11.30, but in reality 
prices are largely a matter of bargaining. 

If the winter wheat mills were grinding 
to capacity, it would probably be difficult 
to get enough wheat here to keep them 
going. Farmers are more interested in 
winding up their fall’s work than in dis- 
posing of crops already safe in the barns. 
However, with mills grinding only about 
a third capacity, the offerings just about 
meet current needs, There is no change 
in the nominal quotation for winter 
straights, and it stands at $10.40 bbl, 
cotton ¥%’s, Boston, with local jobbing 
prices ranging around $10.50. 

Inquiry for rye flour is falling off. Mill- 
ers here have some business contracted 
ahead, but the market is draggy. The 
best grade, light color, is quoted around 
$1.85 per 100 lbs, sacked, Boston. There 
is more inclination to look after new busi- 
ness now than there has been in some 
weeks, . 

_ Trade in graham flour is very light, and 
it is becoming a small item with millers 
here. The nominal quotation on car lots, 
Boston delivery, is $9.20 bbl, cotton 1%’s. 
However, the bulk of the business here is 

~ lens than car lots, at $9.35@9.40, same 
asis, 

Demand is slack for entire wheat flour. 
Some business is being done in less than 
car lots, basis Boston delivery, at $10.35 
bbl, in cotton 14's. 

A little buckwheat is coming in. It is 
anticipated that demand will far exceed 
supply, and sales are being made on a 
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jobbing basis locally at $9 per 100 Ibs, in 
8 


The substitutes are fickle favorites. 
Just now barley flour is the favorite. The 
local jobbing quotations for the leading 
wheat flour substitutes, r 100 lbs, 
sacked, are: barley, $5.25; rice flour, $10; 
corn meal, $4; corn flour, $5.50. 

The demand for millfeed continues 
acute. There is some rye feed in the mar- 
ket, but distribution has narrowed down 
to mill-door sales for most part at $52 
@58 per ton,.sacked. 


NOTES 

Supplementing the weekly market re- 
pore now benedlogsted among producers 

y the Division of Foods and Markets, 
preparations are complete to send brief 
code telegrams on market conditions, as 
may be required. ~ 

George A. Wittman, who formerly con- 
ducted a flour and feed store, has leased 
the Rogers & Ryan mill, which has been 
idle since the death of Michael A. Ryan 
last spring. It is rigged for winter wheat, 
and will be operated largely as a custom 
mill, depending on local trade. The mill 
is rated now at around 50 bbls. 

John Mitchell, head of the state food 
commission, following a recent conference 
in Albany, has issued the authoritative 
statement that regulatory measures are 
to be adopted covering sale of cattle feeds 
in New York state. The charge has been 
made, and apparently there is some sup- 
port for it, that feeds are on sale of low 
feeding value at high prices, taking direct 
advantage of the scarcity of millfeeds. 

Under the supplementary schedule of 
demurrage rates in effect on all steam 
lines serving this city now, a maximum 
per diem charge may be made of $20 on 
cars held loaded with perishable produce. 
It marks the end of consignees holding 
cars on team tracks to be unloaded at 
their convenience or to be used as a tem- 
porary vending place. T. W. Kwapp. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Nov. 9.—The flour 
trade in the Southeast has been very quiet 
this week, there still being reluctance on 
the part of buyers to make new commit- 
ments. Mills report practically no de- 
mand. The majority of jobbers and re- 
tailers say they have sufficient flour on 
hand to supply normal needs for 30 to 60 
days. The outlook for revival of trade 
before Jan. 1 is regarded as poor. 

Members of the trade do not look for 
early peace to have any important influ- 
ence on domestic trades Under present 
regulations, consumers are required to 
purchase 20 per cent of substitutes. In 
normal times the Southeast uses this much 
corn meal, and perhaps more. 

At the suggestion of the Food Admin- 
istration, a number of mills were 
equipped for the manufacture of Victory 
mixed flour, and several of them have 
conducted campaigns to push sales. Prac- 
tically no headway was made, and only 
a few cars were sold. Attempts to mar- 
ket the flour successfully were a failure, 
and millers are glad that the movement 
has been abandoned. 

No important change was noted in 
prices during the week, standard 100 per 
cent soft winter wheat flour being quoted 
at $9.95@10.40, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points. 

Business is dull with rehandlers, and 
they say it could not be worse. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat flour, 98 Ibs, cotton. or 
jute, delivered at Nashville, $10.75@10.90. 

There has been little change in the corn 
situation, with quiet demand. There are 
scattering offerings of new corn, with 
price unsettled on account of readjust- 
ment. Plain meal is quoted, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, at $3.50@3.80. 

Good demand continues for millfeed, 
the output of wheat bran and middlings 
being absorbed. 





sTOoCKs | 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 9 Nov. 2 
Flour, DbIa8 ........ee00. 36,500 37,000 
Wheat, bus ............ 263,300 267,000 
COPD, PUGH co ccsccisecrece 113,200 120,200 
Oats, BUR ceccvsvccccess 453,500 339,700 


OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 183,390 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 94,496, or 51.5 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 104,001 bbls 
and 54.1 per cent last week, 81.2 per cent 
the same week in 1917, 81.5 in 1916, 71.8 in 


1915, 63.7 in 1914, 67.3 in 1913 and 56.1 
in 1912. ‘ 
NOTES ; 

The Mecklenburg Mills Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., with authorized capital stock of 
$40,000, has been incorporated by N. A. 
Cooke and others. 

Reports of success in the campaign for 
nineanonl wheat acreage in Solbeues 
continue. C. P. Barry, agent for Law- 
rence County, reports pledges to sow 1,483 
acres. The quota of the county is 3,097 
acres, on the basis of 20 per cent increase. 

Joun Lever. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
DututH, Minn., Nov. 11.—Flour sit- 
uation remains slow and unsatisfactory. 
Slack buying interest was quite notice- 
able last week. The trade only placed 
orders for what was absolutely necessary 
for immediate, or near-by use, and con- 
sumers seemed bent on carrying out the 
government policy of conservation of 

wheat flour as far as practicable. 

So long as the present restrictions and 
limitations govern the market, no adjust- 
ment of trading conditions or a renewal 
of activity can be expected. While peace 
has been declared and war virtually end- 
ed, it is too early to predict what the 
future will bring forth marketwise. 

Durum lacked new features, and only 
a fair business was reported. Market 
maintained its former quiet bearing, as 
the trade bought only in a limited wa 
for actual use as needed, making no ef- 
fort to stock up. 

The demand for rye seemed to be 
founded on increased consumption and 
the stability of the rye market under gov- 
ernment support. ‘Trade was apparently 
satisfied that, under the circumstances, 
the prevailing price basis assured favor- 
able buying on spot, as reflected by heav- 
ier output and shipping operations. Price 
list was unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
292,035 bbls flour, or 61 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 22,830, or 64 per cent, in 
the previous week, and 41,375, or 15 per 
cent above rated capacity, a year ago. 

The demand for millfeed could not be 
filled. Mills have hard work to care for 
their regular customers. This keeps 
them sold up ay all the time, and in 
no position to offer, or even look for 
business. . 





NOTES 

William Dalrymple and J. F. Fraser, 
of Minneapolis, were on ‘change last 
week, meeting old friends. 

It is reported that employees of Su- 
perior elevators are preparing to organ- 
ize as a branch of the International Long- 
shoremen’s association. 

Colonel A. N. Lent, aged 78, for some 
years rang! & and leading member of 
the Superior Board of Trade, died last 
week following an illness of several days, 
which terminated in pneumonia. 


Heavy boat loadings of grain are ex- 
pected to be the rule during the balance 
of this and the first half of next month. 
Practically all of the grain moving out is 
being consigned to Buffalo, little or noth- 
ing being shipped via Canadian points. 

Movement of flour and millfeed to go 
east by boat continues steady and of su 
stantial volume. With the nearer ap- 
proach to the close of navigation, opera- 
tions will be speeded up, so as to move 
the greatest quantity possible before the 
lake shipping season ends. 

Coal handlers who struck for higher 
wages and shorter hours last week are re- 
ported as showing a willingness to re- 
turn to work pending a settlement by the 
federal board. Because of the tie-up, a 
large fleet of boats has arrived in the 
harbor unable to discharge their cargoes. 


Only meager interest was displayed in 
the rye and barley future market. A 
trade or two passed in rye, but nothing 
came through in barley. In cash a fairly 

demand prevailed for both com- 
modities at around previous price basis. 
Shipments of both grains served to hold 
elevator stocks from accumulating. 

Grain receipts have fallen off sharply, 
due to the putting into effect of the permit 
system on all country shipments to this 
market. An allowance of 800 cars of 
grain daily was lately made, and it is ex- 
_— that a reflection of this order will 

e apparent in an increased move- 
course of a few days. 
F. G. Cartson. 
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BALTIMORE 

Ba.trmore, Mp., Nov. 9.—Spring wheat 
flour was steady and quiet, with offerings 

and prices ranging from $11 down to 

10.45, cotton. The extreme quotation 
represented North Dakota stock, while 
the inside figure referred to one of the 
much-advertised brands. No business 
was done at either price, as far as could 
be learned; all waiting for the effects 
of peace. 

Hard winter was easier and’ slow at 
$10.40@10.65, cotton, with best stock ob- 
tainable at the outside limit and with 
sales of a few cars of standard 
quality at $10.40@10.50. Offerings were 
larger, especially from mills which had 
flour sold elsewhere but were unable to 
procure permits. More disposition to sell 
was generally observed. 

Soft winter was steadier and less press- 
ing at $9.50@9.75, bulk, 25@50c more in 
98-lb cottons and 70@90c more in wood. 
Mills were not pushing stuff at all, evi- 
dently content to await buying by the 
government. Sales included a few cars 
of near-by stock at $10.50, wood, down 
to $9.50, bulk. Some consignments are 
seeking buyers at comparatively low 
rates. 

Substitutes were weak and dull. Nom- 
inal quotations, basis sacks: white corn 
flour, $4@4.25 per 100 lbs; white corn 
meal, $4@4.25; barley flour, $7.50@7.75 
bbl; rye flour, $7@9.50. 

City mills found trade inactive, do- 
mestic and foreign, ran only part time 
and made no change in quotations. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 83,556 
bbls; destined for export, 74,025. 


NOTES 


William C. Miller, of the Mason-Hawpe 
Grain Co., St. Louis, was here this week. 

Grain exports from here this week 
were 205,700 bus—93,000 wheat and 112,- 
700 oats. 


On and after Nov. 12, by order of the 
local food administration, all milk coming 
to Baltimore will be sold by weight in-- 
stead of measure. 

Colonel Milton Atchison Reckord, the 
miller of Belair, Md., is in France in 
command of the 115th Infantry, includ- 
ing the old Maryland National Guard. 

The Food Administration, New York 
office, is advising the mills in this terri- 
tory that, owing to peace developments, 
it will soon be making larger purchases 
of flour. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Nov. 9, 1,163,685 bus; same 
period last year, 1,168,496. Range of 
prices this week, $2.15@2.39¥, ; last year, 
$1.90@2.12. 

It is stated that the plant of the Can- 
ton Corn Products Co., by order of the 
trustees, was sold Thursday for $114,200 
to Morris Schapiro, president Boston 
Iron and Metal Co. 

The Maryland Produce Co., with $10,- 
000 capital stock, to engage in a general 
produce and grocery business, has been 
incorporated ty Joseph A. Ambrose, 
Henry Longo and John W. Clark. 

A. E. Beck, traffic manager of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, urges the adoption of a co-operative 
delivery block system to eliminate delay 
and reduce expense in present method of 
making store-door deliveries. 

The auxiliary schooner Asti reached 
a Thursday with a cargo of wheat in 

ags from Uruguay. It is evidently in- 
tended for reshipment to Europe, pro- 
viding its condition was not adversel 
affected by the voyage from Sou 
America, 


White & Co., flour, Baltimore and New 
York, have bought the two large, sub- 
stantially built and centrally located 
warehouses known as 115 and 117 Com- 
merce Street. The firm has occupied No. 
117 for a long time and will continue to 
do so, while No. 115 is leased to other 
parties. 

The first new southern corn of the sea- 
son arrived here by auto-truck Nov. 7. 
It comprised 100 bus, and the buyer re- 
fused to divulge any particulars. The 
second lot, 46 bus, reached here today b 
boat, and although good both as to qual- 
ity and condition, it brought only $1.40 
bu. First new southern corn last year, 
38 bus, was received Oct. 29, and brought 


$2.15, delivered. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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WHY A FAIR EXPORT PRICE? 


Why should the United States Food Ad- 
ministration Grain i gr tays pay a 
fair price for flour bought for export or 
for use of the arm aot navy? Is there 
anything immoral in its present method 
of competitive buying? the conten- 
tion that it is the er’s own fault that 


the Grain Corporation is not paying. a 
better price for flour be successfully 
maintained? 


In support of our thesis we will point 
out certain fundamental departures from 
normal practices and conditions which 
have resulted from the regulations of 
the Food Administration under which 
mills operate. It will be our claim that 
those responsible for these changes can- 
not divest themselves of responsibility 
concerning the consequences, and that it 
is immoral for them to do so. 

These are some of the causes which 
have brought about the change in condi- 
tions under the regulations and which 
create responsibility for the consequences: 

1. The guaranteed minimum fixed 
wheat price. (Payment of this, or its 
equivalent, is, in effect, mandatory.) 

2. The fixed maximum flour price for 
flour at every mill in the United States. 

3. The fixed feed price at every mill 
in the United States. 

4. The failure to provide a carrying 
charge for wheat. , 

5. The limitation of sales to thirty 
d 


ays. 
8. The limitation of stocks to sixty 
days’ supply. 

7. The enforced use of substitutes. 

8. The imposition of a single buyer 
for export. 

9. The required manufacture of one 
hundred per cent flour, doing away with 
previous milling customs. 

10. The increased production of flour 
from a given amount of wheat. 

11. The lessened extraction of mill- 
feed from a given amount of wheat. 

12. Absence of any guaranty of the 
miller receiving the allotted “fair” price 
for his product. 

13. The preferred movement of wheat 
for export rather than flour, particularly 
early in the crop year, bringing about a 
very serious situation at terminals and in 
the interior, with far-reaching effects up- 
on milling. 

Is it necessary, in order to establish our 
thesis, to recite and review in detail the 
working of these causes, and to trace 
them in their manifold, complex and ulti- 
mate effects? The result been the 
creation of a complex, a new, set of con- 
ditions utterly unlike those usually de- 
scribed as normal. The miller has been 
set adrift on an uncharted sea; measures 
of relief heretofore possible are no longer 
available; he is bound hand and foot, 
completely regulated from beginning to 
end in his operations and under the dras- 
tic penalty of forfeiture of his license 
and compulsory retirement from business, 

The elimination of the wheat market 
and the making of a guaranteed minimum 
fixed wheat price shut off the miller from 
his customary trade operations. Flour- 
milling profits in the past, as every one 
familiar with the business knows, have 
been made up largely of earnings outside 
of actual ng, and which are, under 
the regulations, no longer possible. Profits 
from advance in wheat prices, sacks, other 
inventories, and particularly advances in 
feed prices, after the heavy fall flour 
sales, are no longer ble. 

In the old days miller was able to 
secute a certain guaranteed operation by 


booking ahead and protecting himself on 
such: sales by the purchase of a wheat 
future, or, if he chose, he could stand pat. 
While the practice of forward sales was 
deprecated, it is undeniable that it came 
into existence as a recourse from exactly 
such conditions as the trade now face. 

Neglect to provide any carrying char, 
for wheat was one of the mistakes of the 
regulations. It has resulted in a curious 
and interesting spectacle which must be 
very embarrassing to the officials of the 
Grain Corporation. Through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the United 
States Food Administration the seeding 
of a large acreage of wheat has been 
most actively promoted as a patriotic 
duty. 

Later, as a result of unintelligent 
handling of the — Julius H. Barnes, 
president ef the Grain Corporation, comes 
out in a letter discouraging wheat acre- 
age and claiming that the present crop is 
already “burdensome,” and that not so 
much wheat acreage should be put in. 
It is “burdensome” only ‘because of its 
unintelligent handling. .This is one of 
the indictments which convicts the man- 
agement of the Grain Corporation of in- 
competence. There are others. 

Concentration of buying for export in 
one agency, under such conditions as 
have resulted from the regulations, means 
that the miller must sell his flour at this 
buyer’s price. Is there any better reason, 
from the point of view of industrial jus- 


tice, why the farmer’s margin on wheat 


should be guaranteed to him than that 
the miller’s moderate toll be also guar- 
anteed ? 

Present flour and feed price schedules, 
according to the rulings of the Food Ad- 
ministration in rules M. S. 11 and 12, 
are only fair margins. Hence, would it 
not be equitable to hold that the buying 
of flour at less than the “fair” price of 
each mill will be considered as an unfair 
practice and as cause for revocation of 
licenses ? 

The enforced use of substitutes has 
reduced the consumption of flour prob- 
ably twenty-five per cent. Assuming the 
normal production of flour to be one 
hundred and sixteen million bbls (this 
was the figure of the United States cen- 
sus —" for 1914 and is probably small 
enough), twenty-five per cent decrease 
means twenty-nine million barrels. To 
this decrease should be added require- 
ments for four million troops, overseas 
or in this country, which, figured at nor- 
mal consumption of five and three-tenths 
bushels per capita, gives 4,818,000 bar- 
rels. It is our understanding that our 
troops are well fed, and that there has 
not been the same effort te reduce normal 
wheat consumption among them as among 
civilians. Mr. Hoover has said that nine- 
teen million barrels of flour would be 
bought on this crop for export. 

These amounts of flour, taken from the 
normal avenues of sale and purchase, 
should likewise be deducted, giving us 
a total of 52,818,000 barrels of flour clear- 
ly affected by the regulations. Nobody 
has any idea that the normal output of 
flour, placed above at one hundred and 
sixteen million barrels, can be attained 
this year. In fact, we believe the Food 
Administration has placed the possible 
production at approximately ary 6 
million barrels; 52,818,000 barrels is forty- 
five and one-half per cent of the one hun- 
dred sixteen million normai production. 

Another serious indictment of the man- 
agement of the Grain Corporation tend- 
ing to establish its incompetence, its want 
of understanding of the task it had in 
hand, has been its handling of millfeed. 
The ys owner ng for the feed situation 
which arose in this country can be very 
largely laid at its door. These are some 
of the things, together with its failure to 

its responsibility to pay a fair 


price on export flour, which constitute 
the indictment and place its responsibility. 

In series B, a statement of the plans 
and- policies of the Cereal Division of the 
United States Food Administration, is- 
sued in August, 1918, page 6, it is said: 
“It is not now, and has never been, the 
intention of the Food Administration to 
interfere with the price or distribution 
of any commodity.” It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to state that it is clear from 
our argument that we hold that it has thus 
interfered. 

We contend, under the circumstances, 
that it is futile and silly to say that it is 
the miller’s own fault that he does not 

a better price for flour sold the Grain 
rporation. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument and illustration, that he held 
out for the “fair” price fixed by the Food 
Administration. here would he get 
off? _He would sell no flour, and would 
have the pleasure of closing down his 
mill in recompense for the courage of his 
convictions. 

Why? Because the price of flour can- 
not be controlled. It could only be con- 
trolled by the formation of a trust or 
close-working, effective agreement in the 
trade. Such a trust, or even agreement, 
would be held as an organization in re- 
straint of trade, as ill , and would not 
be permitted, It is doubtful if the miller 
would even be permitted to pool his sell- 
ing to offset the pooled buying. 

When it is said that it is the miller’s 
own fault that he does not a better 
price, is it meant that it is own fault 
that he does not form such a trust or 
agreement? Hardly. That leads to a 
horn of the dilemma which is untenable, 
and would daunt the stoutest protagonist. 
Yet that is logically what the claim 
amounts to. 

Is it meant that it is the miller’s own 
fault that there are too many mills in the 
country, that resultant competition is too 
keen, and that half of these mills should 
be burned down by him? That procedure 
would undoubtedly give relief temporar- 
ily until a like capacity could be rebuilt. 

It is a trade condition, and not merely 
a theory, which confronts us. Theoreti- 
cally and abstractly, perhaps it is the 
miller’s own fault, individually and col- 
lectively, that he does not, each and all, 
without mutual agreement or compulsion, 
get a better price for his flour; that he 

oes not form a trust, dismantle or burn 
half the plants, and control production 
in this way. 

Practically, and in effect, it is not his 
own fault, under the conditions imposed 
upon him and beyond his control, that 
he cannot have recourse to what are held 
as illegal measures to better his condition. 
We do not believe that the thesis that it 
is the miller’s own fault will stand the 
test of practical analysis. 

If our reasoning be sound, then there is 
a moral obligation on the part of the 
Grain Corporation to pay a fair price for 
flour, and it is immoral for the Food Ad- 
ministration not to protect the trade from 
the industrial injustice resulting from its 
regulations. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quar- 
rel j 


just, 
“And he but naked, though locked up in 
steel, whose conscience is with injustice 
corrupted.” 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The at of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekl 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week. end- 
ing Nov. 9 was 38,900, or 81 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 40,900, or 85 
per cent, last week, 46,800, or 974% per 
cent, a year ago, 32,400, or 674%, per cent, 
two years ago, and 33,700, or 70 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The week saw no change for the better 
in the milling situation. If anything, it 
was for the worse, because no new busi- 
ness was landed from the Grain Corpora- 
tion.- This means that the mills are just 
that much nearer the end of their tether, 
and face greatly reduced output. With- 
out government business many of. the 
mills would be down to 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity or less, or closed down altogether. 

Ever since the coming of the new crop 
and the new re tions, it has been - 
ting clearer 


Grain ration, to be made or marred 
by its This f. has never been 
const audi wramedindinen dalh.aon, 
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It is a sad and unfortunate circumstance, 
but undeniable. Unless the Grain Cor- 
poration buys in sufficient quantity and 
at a fair price, the soft wheat millers’ 
business is wrecked. No sales by Toledo 
mills to the ernment were reported 
this week, although the price of B10.15, 
jute, Baltimore, bid was thought low 
enough to get some. 

Flour stocks at many points in the cen- 
tral states are reported as excessive— 
more than 60 days’ supply, with both job- 
bers and bakers. nfortunately, some 
are loaded up with higher-priced flour 
which it is all but impossible to liquidate, 
even at great loss, at current prices. 
There is literally no demand or market 
for flour at any price, and it is useless to 
cut prices. Not a barrel more of flour 
is sold by cutting. 

The situation in regard to substitutes 
is much the’same as flour, Every one ap- 
pears to have enough, So far as is ob- 
servable, the use of Victory mixed flour 
is making er little headway. Corn 
millers are finding business anything but 
brisk. Some distress flour is being of- 
fered for resale, but is difficult to move 
and only serves to still further demoralize 
prices and the market. 


EFFECT OF PEACE 

With peace. looming as a possibility in 
the near future, and with jane reef as 
they are, every one is asking what will 
be the effect on the flour market. Every 
one hopes that the release of some ton- 
nage from carrying munitions and the 
necessity of feeding Europe will result 
in sufficient export flour business to re- 
lieve the domestic situation. If enough 
tonnage is released to make available 
wheat stocks in all parts of the world, 
the question is raised as to where we will 
get off with our high-priced wheat and 
flour. And the guaranteed wheat price 
holds good until the fall of 1920, 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Not in many years has the growing 
wheat crop looked so good as it does this 
fall. It is simply perfect. There are 
numerous reports from all over this sec- 
tion to this effect. Just as an indication, 
a private estimate of condition in Ohio 
placed it at 166 per cent recently. The 
acreage has also been materially increased 
over last year. The propaganda for more 
wheat and the high guaranteed price have 
been effective. While the corn crop of 
the country is less than last year, it should 
not be overlooked that it is a, as 
large as was the merchantable crop last 
year. Farmers are busy husking corn. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 


a combined weekly capacity of 85,560 
bbls, for the week ending Nov. 9 made 
67,872, or 79 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 77,701, or 77 per cent, last 
week, by 12 mills of 100,560 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 

Loudonville Mill & Grain Co., Loudonville. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Jonesville Milling Co., Jonesville. 
NOTES 

E. N. Fairchild, president Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co,, was on a visit to 
eastern markets this week. 

The Paul E. Kroehle Co., brokers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have secured the account of 
the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for Cleveland. 

W. J. Mahnke, formerly connected 
with the Commercial Flour Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now associated with W. H. Gard- 
ner Grain & Mill Co. Bellevue, Ohio. 
J. C. Hancock, formerly — aor d 
City (Ohio) Milling Co. connect- 
ed with this mull ¥: 
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cumulations in the past four months have 
been almost 122,000,000 bus, the gréatest 
known in the history of the trade. There 
are 91,000,000 bus at four leading mar- 
kets. 





INDIANA 


InprANAPous, Inp., Nov. 9.—The In- 
dianapolis flour mills this week produced 
6,633 bbl flour, compared with 7,213 
last week. There has been confusion in 
the ranks of the milling industry, due to 
the fact that peace is very likely near 
and that the mills are not of one mind as 
to what position the flour market will 
occupy when the war ends. 

Buying was for very small lots, and 
whenever the purchaser seemed to rid 
himself of the peace talk he dug up the 
idea that soon the substitute question 
would be eliminated, war or peace, and 
that in such event he would of course 
operate on an entirely new line. 

Some of the leading authorities believe 
that the flow of wheat from Australia is 
certain to affect the business American 
millers hoped to get from the other side, 
and a few of those supporting this idea 
pointed out that already ships had gone 
as far north as Constantinople. 

Opposing this was the opinion that, 
even should this wheat be dum on 
the European market, it could not e 
available for use there for at least three 
months. Should this delay occur, it was 
said, the American miller would be in an 
easy tion, because he offers free and 
immediate access to his products. 

“America must continue to feed the 
world,” declared Harvey Mullins, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., “and no matter how 
much wheat is promised Europe from 
Australia, it cannot get there for months, 
because shipments will be slow, whereas 
America’s goods are accessible at short 
notice. It is not exactly right to state 
that prices would be higher because prices 
are fixed, but I believe that such a situa- 
tion would only tend to improve the de- 
mand for flour.” 

Indiana bakers appear to be doing 
mostly a hand-to-mouth business with 
the mills, the idea of an immediate dro 
ping of the substitute notion evidently 
having hit them harder than anything else. 
Many of the millers in town this week 
when asked for statements concerning the 
outlook declared that there would un- 
doubtedly be a wave of prosperity in the 
wake of a settlement of the war; that 
business might shift back to the old com- 
petitive system, and it was their idea that 
when the war came to a close the Food 
Administration would automatically cease 
to exist. 

It is evident that buyers of every de- 
scription this week were looking for 
something new, and the fake peace news 
knocked the props out of buying. There 
was almost nothing done this week. for 
export. Millers k that, with the dis- 
continuing of the use of substitutes, there 
would be a wave of new business. 

Rather a strange situation developed in 
the feed market this week, and one that 
was entirely unlooked for. The supply 
has run low for many weeks, with a sti 
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demand for everything available. Mill- 
ers from every section this week men- 
tioned that farmers were using pumpkins 
as stock feed; and that, the crop being 
the largest in history, it was taking the 
place of millfeeds ordinarily sought at 
this season. 

The question arose here as to whether 
or not all-wheat flour could be used in 
making cakes, etc., to be sent soldiers 
overseas. It was argued that the soldier 
was being fed nothing but whole-wheat 
flour, and that housewives had a perfect 
right to buy up as much flour as they 
required for this purpose. The demand 
became so heavy that an opinion has been 
asked from the Milling Division. 


NOTES 


One man held up and robbed the Miller- 
Perrott Baking Co., of Terre Haute, Fri- 
day noon, and escaped on a bicycle with 
the pay roll, amounting to $2,475. 

The rule of the United States Food 
Administration requiring permits for 
the grinding of rye for feeding live stock 
has been canceled. Rye now may be used 
for feed without restriction. 

Prices of rye, corn and other grains 
than wheat will hold relatively firm after 
the war, many local millers think. They 
say there is a — of wheat declin- 
ing in price after next July, the end of 
the price-fixing period for that grain. 

A bulletin issued by Carl W. Sims, chief 
of the Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, says, “In view of the fact 
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Directors of the International Sugar Feed Co. Left to Right: W. A. Hall, W. Weh- 


mann, E. 


tober it ever had, some of the authorities 
believe, and point to a wonderful germina- 
tion of the crop at this period, A little 
fly has been reported in northern Indiana, 





General Offices International Sugar Feed Co. 


that the price is now much moderated, 
there seems to be no occasion for maih- 
taining the rules against the use of wheat 
for feeding purposes.” 


Fall wheat in Indiana had the best Oc- 


Laboratory of the International Sugar Feed Co. 


but this is not regarded as being serious. 
The acreage breaks all past records. 


Many millers and grain men already 
are being asked what Indiana’s attitude 
is going to be regarding a resumption of 
trade with Germany, and almost all of 
them assert that no self-respecting firm 
wauld consent to re-establish trading with 


- that country until allied rule was estab- 


lished. “America won’t allow Germans 
to starve, and the supply of grain or 
flour for them will be arranged by Uncle 
Sam,” declared a prominent Indianapolis 


miller Saturday. 
J. M. Pearson. 





International Sugar Feed Company 


The headquarters of the International 
Sugar Feed Co., of Minneapolis, have 
been moved into a handsome suite of 
offices in the Metropolitan Bank Building. 
The old International building here, in 
which the company formerly had its. of- 
fices, has been taken over by the govern- 
ment for military purposes. 

This concern, which was started in a 
very modest way, is now doing a business 
of approximately $5,000,000 annually from 
its mills at Minneapolis and Memphis, 
Tenn. It manufactures a full line of 
mixed feeds, which are sold under its 
brand, “International.” The com any 
guarantees its feed at all times as to feed- 
ing and keeping qualities. 

n order to maintain its high standing, 


the com has installed a thoroughly 
pena gm ih vem in charge of a com- 


. Savage, H. T. Heydrick 


petent chemist. All raw materials and 
finished products are subjected to various 
chemical analyses in order to insure uni- 
formity and high quality. The laboratory 
is in the same building as the main offices. 

The company employs about 133 people 
at Minneapolis, many of whom have been 
with the company since it was organized. 

The president of the International 
Sugar Feed Co. is E. P. Savage, whose 
name is well known to live-stock raisers 
throughout the country. Mr. Savage is 
also president of the International Stock 
Food Co., of Toronto, Ont. 

H. W. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & 
Co., flour and feed jobbers, Minneapolis, 
is vice-president. Mr. Wehmann is buyer - 
of raw materials for the company and, on 
account of his long connection with the 
flour and feed trade, he is excellently fit- 
ted for this position. 

H. T. Heydrick is secretary and sales- 
manager of the company, having occupied 
this position since its organization. Prior 
thereto, he was travelling salesman for 
another concern manufacturing a similar 
line of goods. 

W. A. Hall is sales-manager for the 
company at Memphis, Tenn. He, like Mr. 
Heydrick, was previously engaged as a 
salesman, and has a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances among the trade 
throughout the South. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 9.—The flour 
market was still very dull this week, ex- 
cept for the last two days, which showed 
a slight improvement, inquiries coming 
in for large cars instead of the usual 
minimum. The trade, however, is only 
booking car lots and mixed cars, there 
being a fair demand for wheat feed, but 
no round lots of flour are being booked, 
as buyers are still well supplied. Some 
bakers reported having been offered 
Kansas or Oklahoma hard wheat flour as 
low as $10. 

Mill quotations on hard wheat Kansas 
flour ranged $10.10@10.40; spring wheat 
flour, $10.40@10.60; soft winter wheat, 
$10.25@10.40,—98-Ib cottons, f.o.b. New 
Orleans, for prompt and 30-day ship- 
ment. 

There is no demand for substitutes, ex- 
cept a few inquiries for white corn flour, ~ 
and the trade in general is now well sup- 
plied for 30 days’ .requirements. 

The following are prices on grain quot- 
ed by western shippers, cash, f.o.b. New 
Orleans: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.58@1.60; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.53@1.55; No. 3 white 
oats, 77@87c; No. 2 white, 77@78c. Corn 
products per bbl, as quoted by whole- 
salers, on track: corn meal, $9.20; cream 
meal, $10.70; grits, $10.80. 


Gerorce L. Ferry. 





Dealers in flour in Japan, through col- 
lusion, forced prices so high that all ex- 
ports of this article to China ceased. 





The Canadian Seed Commission will 
store 70,000 bus seed grain at Edmonton, 
Alta., for use of farmers next season. 
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Local demand for flour has fallen off 
considerably since a week ago and, ac- 
cording to present indications, millers 
are willing to cut prices in order to get 
rid of their stocks. Even at reduced 
prices, business is difficult to secure. On- 
tario winter wheat flour is hard to move. 
Prices have been reduced below cost, but 
there seems to be little or no demand. 
Millers report that they have been refus- 
ing to accept deliveries of winter wheat 
during the last few days on account of 
the lack of demand for flour. Prices for 
domestic flour have been reduced 10c bbl 
since a week ago, owing to the reduction 
in price of bags. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.40 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, or $11.30 for cash. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour, in second-hand 
jute bags, $10.50 bbl, Toronto; Ontario 
spring wheat flour, $10.40 bbl, in bags, 
Toronto. 

There is no demand for flour for ex- 
port, owing to the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., having withdrawn from the market. 
Competition for export business from the 
United States has anticipated this, and 
it is expected that prices for export will 
be reduced very considerably when this 
company again comes into the market. 


MILLFEED 


There is still a good demand for mill- 
feed, and all offerings of bran and shorts 
are rapidly picked up. The standard 
price for bran is $37 ton, and shorts $42, 
in bags, car or mixed car lots, delivered 
Ontario points. 

WHEAT 


The movement of Ontario winter wheat 
is good, and would be much larger if 
millers were more disposed to buy. With 
present conditions in the flour market, 
millers are refusing to accept wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22 for carload 
lots and 5c bu less for less than carloads. 

Deliveries of western spring wheat at 
Bay ports are good. Millers are bein 
asked to state what quantities they w 
want for their winter requirements. The 
condition of the export market, however, 
makes it almost impossible for the miller 
to state how much wheat he will require. 
The standard price for No. 1 northern, 
track, Bay ports, is $2.35 bu, and No. 2 
northern $2.32, including supervisors’ tax. 


CEREALS 


Demand for rolled oats continues good, 
although export business is out of the 
question. Most millers, however, have 
been able to keep their mills running to 
full capacity on domestic and Maritime 
Provinces business. Oat flour is in good 
demand, and is selling at $11.25 bbl, de- 
livered Ontario points. Rolled oats, in 
90-lb bags, delivered, $4.90@5; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Corn flour, white $9.80, yellow $9.20; 
barley flour, $9.40 bbl,—in bags, delivered 
Ontario ints, for car lots, and f.o.b. 
the mill for less than car lots, subject to 
cash discount of 10c bbl. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Deliveries of oats and barley are good, 
and there is an excellent demand for 
both. Prices are unchanged. Ontario 
oats are selling at 79@8lc bu, car lots, at 
shipping points; barley, $1.05 bu, car lots, 
country points. 


NOTES 


For selling flour without substitutes, 
Urban Schmidt, retail flour and feed mer- 
chant, Mildmay, Ont., has had his license 
suspended by the Canada food board for 
a fortnight, beginning Nov. 6. : 

Fall plowing is nearly completed in 
Ontario. The recent fine weather enabled 
farmers to make good progress. Fall 
wheat has done so well during the latter 
part of October that in many instances 
it will be ready for winter with a good top 
and a thrifty appearance generally. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnireac, Man., Nov. 9.—There is a 
fair business doing in flour throughout 
the West. Mills are all getting a share 
of this. .The restrictions with regard 
to allowable quantities and substitutes 
are naturally retarding the volume of 
business, though matters are not so bad 
in this respect, now that rolled oats and 
oatmeal have been restored to the list of 
admixtures. Prices to the trade show no 
change. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is not now 
buying flour in the West unless for army 
service use, though it has plenty of busi- 
ness in sight and will resume its purchases 
as soon as new prices have been fixed. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.75 
MARIOS 02 ccccccccccccccesscocccece 10.75 
Saskatchewan .....csscccessesseseess 10.65 
AIDOFER occccccccedcccscccccccccsoes ¢ 10.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.75 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.90 
Primee Rupert cccevcccvveciccsecscoes 11.05 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


SUBSTITUTES 
Millers are doing what they can to keep 
up the supply of allowable substitutes for 
wheat flour in the West, but this is dis- 
couraging work. Nothing approaching 
sufficient quantities of these is to be had. 
Corn flour, oat flour, barley and rye 
flours, besides oatmeal and rolled oats, 
are all being used where available. Such 
mills as have no substitutes are frankly 
selling without them. They believe it is 
their duty to keep the country properly 
fed, whether it is legal for them to do 
so or not. Prices for substitutes are 
ranging 20@25c bbl over the cost of 
these to mills. 
MILLFEED 
The demand for millfeed continues 
strong, especially in Alberta and British 
Columbia. Current quotations: Manito- 
ba, bran $31 ton, shorts $86; Saskatche- 
wan, bran $28, shorts $388; Alberta, bran 
$28, shorts, $33,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT 


While not as heavy as a year ago, the 
movement of wheat through Winnipeg is 
large, and there are now ample stocks in 
elevators to take care of every need. 
Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.241, bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.2114,; No. 3 northern, 
$2.174,,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 

COARSE GRAINS 

~ Receipts of oats and barley are moder- 
ately heavy, though not as much as last 
year. For instance, there were 122 cars 
of oats on Thursday, against 163 a year 
ago, while the amount of barley on same 
day was 28 cars, against 81 a year ago. 
Inspections of rye amount to about 50 
cars per week. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 82%,c bu, in store, 
Fort William, an advance of 2c for the 
week; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 


$1.06, an advance of 8c; No. 2 rye, $1.66 
bu, an advance of Sc. 


OATMEAL 
All mills making oatmeal, rolled oats or 
oat flour are extremely busy. These s 


are being used extensively as substitutes 
for wheat flour. Quotations: rolled oats, 
mixed cars, f.o.b. delivery points, $4.60 
@4.80 per 80-lb bag; standard oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Nov. 6, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
Get. BL ves cvcccccesisescses 682 811 
WOW: 4. oe iivinds cacdos cass eed 524 771 
Mev. 8 .cevccossscccvesecces 613 1,148 
WOR, Gov ceciscccccsccsctieces 849 1,137 
NOG, Giiiccvcccccsocetccoece 600 1,377 
WaPr, 6 vcicunesoceiccvecesvece 695 909 


TRANSPORTATION CONDITIONS GOOD 


The Canadian Railway Board an- 
nounces that, whether peace comes or not, 
Canadian railways are in a healthy condi- 
tion and will meet all changes in the cur- 
rent of traffic without confusion or con- 
gestion. Lord Shaughnessy continues as 
chairman of the board, and has a strong 
executive committee, representing all Ca- 
nadian and American roads that operate 
in Canada, under him. 

Some time ago the Canadian govern- 
ment bought a lot of locomotives which 
are now being delivered, and are helping 
enormously with the power situation on 
Canadian railways. Two hundred new 
engines are in service, and 14,000 new 
freightcars. The labor situation is satis- 
factory, but roads are short of rails for 
renewals. 

NOTES 

Winter is settling down over these 
western provinces, and all fieldwork by the 
farmers is drawing to a close. 

Canadian railways are having no trou- 
ble this year in handling the grain crops, 
unless it may be with labor shortage. 
There is plenty of rolling stock. 

The Winnipeg grain exchange is con- 
ducting a big campaign for Victory Loan 
subscriptions, which is meeting with good 
success. Its objective is $4,000,000. 

The Northland Milling Co., Ltd., has 
bought the disused flour mill at Harding, 
Man. This will be dismantled, and some 
of the machinery moved to Oak Lake. 

Influenza has become prevalent in west- 
ern Canada, and milling companies have 
been suffering in common with all others 
from the disorganization it produces. 

The flour mill at Chipman, Alta., does 
not expect to operate on this crop. This 
is a new mill of 50 bbls capacity. Short- 
age of wheat in the Chipman district is 
responsible for the decision not to op- 
erate. 

The Echo Milling Co., Ltd.,«Gladstone, 
Man., expects to commence running its 
new mill on Monday. This mill takes the 

lace of one burned nearly a year ago. 

t is a fine plant, and will have a grinding 
capacity of 500 bbls per day. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Sons, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., 
was in Winnipeg on Wednesday and 
Thursday, on his way home from an ex- 
tended trip through the West. While 
away he visited most of the active flour 
mills in the country. 

Western mills have no further informa- 
tion to guide them in the matter of sup- 
plying substitutes with flour. In conse- 
quence of the public demand for flour, 
especially in remote country places, many 
are selling flour without substitutes, and 
taking the chance of trouble with the 
Canada food board. 

At a-general meeting of the Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. Grain Exchange, 
held last week, it was decided to open 


an option trading market in oats, barley 
and flaxseed for the months of November 
and December. Trading commenced on 
Nov, 4. Trades will be cleared through 
the secretary’s office. Members are warned 
against acceptance of speculative ac- 
counts, and the board will regard this 
as uncommercial conduct. 

News was received in Winnipeg last 
week of the death from influenza of W. 
W. MeNeelly, Medicine Hat. A few years 
ago Mr. McNeelly was active in the flour- 
milling business of Medicine Hat in com- 
pany with his father, who owned a flour 
mill at that place. This mill was subse- 
quently sold to the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. Although a young man, 
Mr. McNeelly had been in poor health 
for some time and became an easy victim 
of the prevalent sickness. His friends 
were numerous and loyal, no finer spirit 
having been associated with the milling 
business of this country. A wife and 
family mourn his loss, as well as his fa- 
ther and mother. A. H. Battey. 


MONTREAL 

MonTreat, Que., Nov. 9.—A very un- 
settled and weak feeling has developed 
in the market for winter wheat flour, and 
prices declined 75c@$1 bbl. This was at- 
tributed to peace rumors which influenced 
Ontario millers, and they made liberal 
offerings here for near-by and future 
shipment. At the lower level of values 
there is a demand from millers and 
wholesale jobbers, with sales of round lots 
for November and December delivery at 
$9.75@10.25 bbl, in bags, ex-track, Mont- 
real. In broken lots, sales by jobbers 
were made to consumers at $10.35@10.50 
bbl, in bags, delivered. 3 

There are no developments in the spring 
wheat flour market. Demand continues 
fairly good for local and country account, 
with sales of government standard grade 
in car lots for shipment to country points 
at $11.40 bbl, in bags, Montreal freights, 
car lots to city bakers at $11.40 delivered, 
50 to 100 bag lots at $11.50, and lots less 
than 50 bags at $11.60, all less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

The feature of the market for substi- 
tutes is the announcement by the Canada 
food board reducing prices for white corn 
flour 40c. Sales of echen lots were made 
at $9.80 bbl, in bags, delivered to the 
trade, while sales of car lots to millers 
and wholesale jobbers were made at $9.40 
bbl, in bags, ex-track. The market for 
other lines is steady, with a good demand, 
and sales of broken lots of rye flour were 
made at $11.50@12, oat flour at $11.70, 
graham flour at $11.30@11.50, barley 
flour at $10, and mixed corn flour at $9.20, 
in bags, delivered to the trade. 

There is no change in the market for 
millfeed. Demand from local and coun- 
try buyers continues good, with sales of 
car lots of bran at $37.25 and shorts at 
$42.25, ton, including bags, ex-track, and 
bran at $39.25, and shorts at $42.25, ex- 
warehouse, including cartage, less 25c ton 
for spot cash. Pure grain moullie is 
selling at $68@70, feed corn meal at $66, 
barley feed at $62@63, and mixed moullie 
at $55, including bags, delivered to the 
trade. : 

In spite of the strength in the Canadian 
oat situation, a very unsettled feeling has 
developed for rolled oats, and prices have 
been reduced 25@35c, with sales of bro- 
ken lots of standard at: $4.85@ 
4.90 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the 
trade. The market for corn meal is 
steady, with a fair business passing in 
= grade at $5.50@5.75 per bag, de- 

vered. There is a good demand for 
American sample corn for shipment from 
Chicago, and sales of 30 cars were made 
at $1.35@1.40 bu, ex-track here. Trade 
in Ontario malting barley is also fair at 
$1.20@1.23 bu, ex-track. 

“Fe Tuomas S. Bark. 
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ARGENTINE GRAIN EXPORT 


Allies’ Royal Commission Controls Export 
Situation—Question of Flour Export 
Raised—Uruguayan Harvest 


Buenos Ares, Sept. 10.—By Aug. 19 
last, the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies had purchased and shipped from 
Argentina 2,500,381 tons of cereals (quan- 
tity of each grain not announced). In 
terms of the convention entered into by 
the governments of Great Britain and 
France with that of Argentina, it was 
stipulated that the two former (for whom 
the royal commission acts) “shall buy in 
the Argentine Republic the surplus of 
wheat and other cereals to an approxi- 
mate amount of 2,500,000 tons, undertak- 
ing to export the same before Nov. 1, 
1918.” 

Thus the obligation has been fully com- 
plied with, well ahead of time. The royal 
commission is still purchasing and ship- 
ping here, The following figures indicate 
(in metrie tons) the shipments effected of 
Argentine wheat, corn, linseed and oats 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 5 of this year: 

Week ended Total Jan. 1 Total same 


Sept. 5 toSept.5 period 1917 
Wheat.... 42,071 2,567,067 776,899 
Corn. osese 15,496 272,486 711,568 
Linseed... 56,803 286,129 71,175 
OatS...-+. 19,674 344,504 232,170 


Corn is a drug in the market. Large 
quantities of it are being used both by 
the state and by industrial companies as 
fuel. Only a few days ago a government 
department purchased 11,000 tons for that 
purpose, at $35 m/n per ton (rail trans- 
port per account of the government). 

The following were the closing quota- 
tions per 100 kilos on the Buenos Aires 
Grain Exchange last evening: 


m/n 
Whenkic WOGeOe. «oind.< cs ctccdassccnves $11.90 
Wheeh, BRM ccccccscncccncetocsocecce 11.50 
Wheat, BeGG oc cvcccnvcscvescccstece 11.50 
Oats, GREROMR 2.cccic decccecioscosctece 5.90 
Line@OG 00s csocscsoescerecs ses vee sace 26.25 
Cort’ scks0 Sede 8 Vhdas 64.070 0066060054060 6.10 


It is impossible, under present war con- 
ditions, to ascertain the precise destina- 
tions of Argentine cereal shipments. The 
shipments “to orders” are, of course, all 
for account of the allies. The following 
compilation indicates such destinations as 
are known, of total exports of cereals dur- 
ing the first eight months of the year, 
given in tons: 


Destination— Wheat Corn Linseed 
United Kingdom.... 325,670 66,332 33,516 
United States ....... 38,754 28,431 218,719 
PranO® se cveoveszccat 145,757 35,418 2,673 


ItalY wcccseddeicvecve 
Sweden and Norway. 











Spain cescesovcsecsve 101,060 4,703 1,889 
1 

OrdeGR. ccascccdeecer 1,677,570 72,565 28,232 
Other countries ..... 8,050 2,612 3 

Toteh@resctoesasves 2,551,494 269,938 285,102 

Destination— Oats Barley Flour 
United Kingdom .... 41,112 ....5 cesse 
United Bene wecccss) Seven § ediecy 1,460 
PranO® cceseccescvee 33,646 2340T cc vee 
Ttaly stweade view isse Sa. waeae ahdes 
Holland ....... pceetes seece ceece 4,118 
Sweden and Norway.. 26 20 4,014 
Brasid a:s00 0c epics 71 174 63,082 
OrdetB: iis sta go ences 60 261,177 2,267 970 
Other countries ..... BP. cece 7,332 

Total® ceveciservice 336,707 3,858 70,976 


ARGENTINE FLOUR FOR ALLIES? 


The following excerpt from an article, 
“Argentine Flour for the Allies,” which 
appeared in the Review of the River Plate 
of Aug. 30, relates to attempts made by 
the Molinos Harineros y Elevadores de 
Granos company to arrange for the allies 
taking part of their wheat purchases from 
Argentina in the form of flour: 

“A telegram from London to La Na- 
cion, dated Aug. 26, says: ‘The proposals 
of the Sociedad Molineros Argentinos are 
interesting, but in authoritative circles no 
surprise has been caused by their rejec- 
tion. The idea is not a new one: a similar 
proposal has previously been considered. 
The most important objection made is 
that the residues of the flour mills have a 
high value in this country as fodder, being 
largely employed in the feeding of dairy 
cows, 

“If the flour were to be milled in 
Buenos Aires this value would be lost and, 
moreover, unloading at British ports 
would be more costly than under present 
conditions, All this trade has as its prin- 
ciple the importation of wheat in bulk, 
which is more easily manipulated than 
bagged flour. The expense which the re- 


organization of this system would occa~- 
sion under existing circumstances would 
be greater than the benefits of the new 
project, to say nothing of’ the inconven- 
lences it would involve.’ 
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“With reference to the foregoing, the 
management of the Sociedad Anonima 
Molinos Harineros y Elevadores de Gra- 
~ del Rio de la Plata states the follow- 

gs 

“The announcement published in La 
Nacion possibly refers to negotiations en- 
tered into by this —— several months 
ago to obtain that the export of wheat 
should, to a certain proportion, go for- 
ward in the form of flour, the suggestion 
being an entirely desirable one in view of 
the many advantages it offered. 

“ ‘By exporting flour from this country 
in place of wheat, there would be econo- 
mized—theoretically—30 per cent, but as 
flour in bags occupies a somewhat larger 
space than wheat in bulk, the economy in 
tonnage thus obtained may be estimated 
at 25 per cent. That being the case, the 
flour manufactured in Argentina could be 
sent directly from here to ports and zones 
of consumption such as Gibraltar, the 
south of France, the Mediterranean, Italy, 
Greece, Salonika, Africa, Dakar, while 
wheat could continue to be sent for the 
consumption of the allied countries, 

“*The advantage of shipping flour di- 
rect to the points mentioned would be to 
save this 25 per cent of tonnage econo- 
mized from: being employed in effecting 
the transport of that quantity to the, ports 
in zones of Great Britain and France 
where flour mills exist, there to unload the 
wheat, convert it into flour and finally to 
load that flour into other ships to be car- 
ried to the consuming points. All that 
tonnage would, at the same time, be ex- 
posed to the dangers of navigation in war- 
time, so that the tonnage economy effected 
by adopting the procedure suggested may 
be estimated at a further 25 per cent, or 
say a total of nearly 50 per cent.’” 


WHEAT MARKET 


After a period of relative dullness, a 
slightly favorable reaction in. the local 
wheat market operated last week, on in- 
creased buying. The demand was almost 
exclusively for high-grade wheat, inferior 
grades being neglected. One of the grain 
firms operating for the royal commission 
bought 20,000 tons during the week at 
$12.70 m/n per 100 kilos. 

The corn market was dull, on lack of 
demand. Good quality oats were in some 
demand for export, although offerings 
exceeded the requirements of the market. 
For the moment, buying of linseed for the 
allies has been suspended, but prices re- 
main firm, owing to the sustained interest 
of local consumers. 

The Uruguayan wheat*harvest for 1918 
yielded 355,000 tons, giving an exportable 
surplus of 180,000. So far, however, only 
40,000 tons have been exported. It is 
anticipated, therefore, that should the 
forthcoming harvest of this cereal be as 
plentiful as the past one, an appreciable 
fall in prices will occur unless foreign de- 
mand should operate. 


EXPORTABLE SURPLUSES 


The following is taken from a most 
opportune report submitted last week to 
the minister of agriculture by the director 
of rural economy and statistics, Dr. 
Emilio Lahitte. The report opens by 
stating that the estimated yields of the 
staple cereal harvests were as follows: 
wheat, 5,972,000 tons; maize, 4,335,000; 
oats, 1,100,000; linseed, 562,000,—and pro- 
ceeds: 

“As regards wheat, we know approxi- 

mately the amount of the yield, the quan- 
tities necessary for consumption and for 
seed purpé@ses, and, therefore, the balance 
remaining for export; but export opera- 
tions are subject to serious hindrances, 
because not all those who desire to rt 
this grain have at their disposal vessels in 
which to ship it, nor could those who might 
be able to secure shipping distribute their 
grain in the manner most advantageous to 
them. 
“In round figures, the wheat harvest is 
estimated at 5,970,000 tons; the quantity 
required for consumption and seeding is 
estimated at 1,800,000, leaving a balance 
of 4,170,000. There had been exported up 
to July 30 2,234,000 tons, thus leaving 
1,936,000 still available for export; or say 
46 per cent of the exportable surplus of 
the current year’s wheat harvest: 

“In normal times; at this period of the 
year, the quantity of wheat exported 
reached on the average 90 per cent; this 
year, that percentage is 54, and im order 
that we should be able to export present 
stocks before the wheat of the coming har- 


vest commences to arrive at the railway 
stations, great activity in wheat dealings 
would be necessary, as also an adequate 
numberof vessels. 

“Although it may not’ be practicable to 
make an exact estimate of the quantities 
of linseed, corn:and oats which will remain 
for export,.I consider that a very pru- 
dential calculation would give us a total 
of at least 1,500,000 tons. 

“Commercially considered, this stock is 
not an alarmingly high one, because sup- 
plies on the importing markets are not of 
such abundance as to reduce or even 
equalize the demand for wheat, linseed, 
corn and oats, over the whole agricultural 
year; but the existing stagnation very 
seriously prejudices the agriculturists and 
the national commerce, preventing them 
from converting their products into cash 
or obliging them to sell them at prices 
far inferior to those established in the 
decree of Feb. 4 last. 

“The greater part of. the stock of 2,- 
436,000 tons of wheat which we have at 
stations, ports, mills, farms, etc., may 
have been sold direct by the producers for 
export. and for internal consumption, or 
it may be in the hands of grain dealers 
awaiting purchasers. It is this point 
which it is desirable to make clear: 

“The royal commission has complied 
with the agreement of Jan. 14 last, where- 
in the quantity of wheat and other cereals 
which it undertook to export prior to 
Nov. 1 next was fixed at 2,500,000 tons, at 
the minimum prices of $125 m/n per ton 
of wheat, $150 for linseed, and $70 for 
oats, f.o.b., containers excluded, that is, 
not taking into account the cost of the 
bags. 

“The operation has been carried out in 
the undermentioned proportions: wheat, 
2,114,715 tons at $125 m/n, $264,339,375 ; 
oats, 309,487 tons at $70, $21,664,090; lin- 
seed, 52,367 tons at $150, $7,855,050; corn 
106,237 tons at $52, $5,524,324. Totals, 
2,582,806 tons for $299,382,839 m/n, or 
say $131,730,029 gold. As the price of 
corn was not fixed, I have calculated it at 
$5.20 m/n per 100 kilos. The total quan- 
tity of wheat exported up to Aug. 28 
(flour excepted) was: 2,524,996 tons, of 
which the royal commission exported 2,- 
114,716, and others 410,280. 

“The convention entered into with the 
governments of France and Great Britain 
has been highly beneficial, and has re- 
sponded to the intentions of the executive 
power for the sale of the 2,500,000 tons 
of cereals-and linseed which were the sub- 
ject of that convention. In view of the 
consummation of this fact, it is oppor- 
tune to consider in what conditions the 
1,936,000 tons of wheat and 1,500,000 tons 
of linseed, corn and oats still available 
for export will be liquidated. 

“The governing factor is the disposition 
of the elements necessary to respond to 
the quantities which each purchasing mar- 
ket requires, and the figures given above 
show that those elements have been al- 
most exclusively at the ma eg of a single 
buyer, as is demonstrated by the fall in 
prices and the decrease in the quantity 
exported, which, from 166,000 tons in the 
last week of July, dropped to 42,000 tons 
in the first week of September. 

“Some attribute this fact to abundant 
stocks. in the northern hemisphere, to 
largely extended sowings in the United 
States, Canada, England, etc., but it is to 
be observed that during the past two or 
three years such statements have coincid- 
ed with the interests of certain markets 
during some periods of the agricultural 
year; it would appear that the régime of 


‘requisition’ has invaded the domain of 


statistics.” 
W. J. Lame. 





United States Crops—All Grains 


The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’'t 
1918*. 919 2,718 1,536 286 77 16 19 
1917.. 651 3,169 1,587 209 60 8 17 
1916.. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1916. 1,026 2,995 1,649 229 64 14 16 
1914.. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 636 2,886 1,186 174 35 138 18 
1909.. 683 2,652 1,007 178 30 20 16 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 764 164 32 26 14 
1906.. 785 2,927 965 180 33 26 16 
1905.. 693 2,702 953 137 28 .28 15 


*Based on condition Oct. 1. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOL 


Shippers’ Stocks 164,000,000 Bushels—Wheat 
Board Wars Against Weevil—Drouth 
in South Australia 


Avetame, So, Avust., Sept. 28.—The 
members of the Australian wheat board 
met this week and considered the question 
of dealing effectively with weevil. It was 
announced that New South Wales is ac- 
quiring and constructing the necessary 
machines for heat treatment, as _ rec- 
ommended by. Professor Lefroy. Consid- 
erable progress has been made in that 
state also with the erection of silos. 


WEEVIL IN WHEAT 


South Australia has erected many 
sheds and conducted successful experi- 
ments with sealed sheds covered with 
malthoid. Although still in the experi- 
mental stage this procedure has been suc- 
cessful at several depots in preventing 
any further development of the pest. 

Western Australia, owing to its large 
facilities for milling, has been practical- 
ly able to cope with the difficulty for the 
present by milling affected grain. It is, 
however, also giving attention to the pos- 
sibilities of machines for heat treatment. 

The erection of terminal silos in Vic- 
toria is proceeding. After several ex- 
periments that state is now in a position 
to go on with the work of establishing 
wheat-cleaning machines, and others de- 
signed for destroying the weevil by means 
of heat. 

The minister of agriculture, other mem- 
bers of Parliament and R. A. Love, Brit- 
ish wheat commissioner in Australia, re- 
cently inspected wheat stacks and flour 
stores at the Victorian seaport depots. 
According to an official statement the 
wheat stood the winter very well. The 
2,500,000 bags of 1916-17 grain at Spots- 
wood, earmarked for the imperial gov- 
ernment, were found to be in good condi- 
tion, and scarcely a trace of weevil or 
weather damage was seen. ; 

Weevil was noticed at Brooklyn, where 
there are about 5,500,000 bags, but the 
insects appear to be confined to the 
lower tiers. Plants capable of steriliz- 
ing and cleaning 1,500 bus per hour are 
being established at Brooklyn by the 
British wheat commission. 

To the middle of August, 1,850,160 bus 
wheat had been reconditioned in Vic- 
toria at a cost of 1.83d per bu. At the 
same time 1,254,360 bus “off” grain had 
been disposed of at an average price of 
3s 6d per bu. 


TERMINAL SILOS GRANTED 


The Victorian government determined 
some time ago that in view of the high 
prices quoted it was not advisable to 
erect country silos at present, but efforts 
were made to induce the government to 
amend its decisions. A press report in- 
timates that “amended offers were sub- 
mitted that would permit the erection 
of silos at 83 country stations at such 
a price as to enable the government to 
erect terminal elevators at the ports, in- 
stall reconditioning plants, alter rolling 
stock and provide storage for more than 
10,000,000 bus at an estimated cost of 
£850,000, or £150,000 less than was asked 
in the first instance.” 

The government, however, resolved not 
to depart from its previous determina- 
tion. Subsequently the need for terminal 
silos was again brought up, and the gov- 
ernment decided to call for the erection 
of two at Williamstown and Geelong, 
with capacities of 2,000,000 and 1,000,000 
bus, respectively. Indications are that 
these will be utilized in the first instance 
to store wheat held in behalf of the im- 
perial government, after it has been 
cleaned and reconditioned. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


Generally speaking, the crop prospects 
in Victoria appear to be fair. In some 
localities there has not been sufficient 
rain, while in others there has been too 
much. The outlook is reported to be par- 
ticularly good in the Wimmera and Mal- 
lee districts, where the wheat is grow- 
ing strongly. 

fe is noteworthy that no wheat will be 
received into the Victorian “pool” of 
1917-18 after Sept. 30, and it has been 
decided that “old” wheat will be received 
next’ season only under the most strin- 
gent conditions, because the controllers 








sovlly Frain being: pasted ito the stacks. 
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tralia is anything but rosy. The rainfall 
over the whole state has been considerably 
below the average, and in some localities 
it is 10 inches under that of-last year. 
In parts of the West Coast gr" im- 
mediately north of Adelaide, and the 
upper north, a more or less serious fail- 
ure appears to be inevitable, and al- 
ready the cattle, sheep and horses have 
been turned into many of the fields. 

In what may be termed the safest dis- 
tricts the crops on the well-worked fal- 
low land are still doing well, but those 
on stubble ground are showing signs of 
the want of moisture. Not for several 
weeks has there been any substantial fall 
of rain. 

TO ALTER WHEAT CONTROL 

Following upon the publication of the 
reports of the royal commission appoint- 
ed to inquire into the working of the 
wheat scheme in South Australia, the 
government recently announced that at 
the earliest moment the basis of manage- 
ment and control would be radically al- 
tered. It further stated that provision 
would be made on the new board for two 
direct representatives of the men who 
have wheat in the pool, to be elected by 
ballot. 

Besides the two farmers’ representa- 
tives there will be two capable business 
men appointed by the government, and 
one of the latter will be chosen as chair- 
man. It is expected that under the new 
arrangement the results attained will 
leave little room for criticism. 

An official report has been issued which 
shows the following exports of f.a.q. 
wheat or its equivalent in flour from 
South Australia between Jan. 1 and June 
30, 1918: to America, 440,200 bus at 6s 2d 
per bu f.o.b; to imperial government, 
4,131,410 at 4s 9d; to South Africa, 276,- 
347 at 6s 9d; to the allies, 15,240 at 4s 5d. 
Wheat under f.a.q. standard exported for 
the same period: to New Zealand, 14,380 
bus at 4s per bu f.o.b. 

In the course of an address to farmers 
a few days ago the minister in charge 
of the South Australian wheat scheme 
mentioned that there were about 8,700,000 
bus wheat left unsold out of the 1915-16 
and 1916-17 crops, from which had to 
be deducted something like 3,500,000 bus 
which had disappeared owing to mice and 
weevil plagues. 

That represented about 214d per bu 
loss, averaged over the whole of the two 
crops. It had actually paid on recondi- 
tioning account £63,131 for. 1915-16 
and £218,189 for 1916-17 wheat, and 
had to provide corn sacks worth £88,191 
for reconditioning purposes in respect to 
1915-16 wheat, and £261,519 in respect to 
that of 1916-17. 


THE SHIPPING PROBLEM 


Shipping freight to and from Australia 
has been steadily diminishing, as the fol- 
lowing figures show. In 1913 the ton- 
nage cleared aggregated 5,230,417 tons; 
in 1914-15, 4,424,303; in 1915-16, 4,268,- 
838; 1916-17, 3,843,150; 1917-18, 2,614,656. 
Briefly stated, over-sea tonnage last year 
was ag A less than half what it 
was in 1913. s does not merely mean 
that there has been a serious diminution 
in the exportation of products, but also 
inability to import many things neces- 
sary to industrial development. 

Emphasis has been laid on the difficulty 
experienced in securing tonnage for 
breadstuffs loading. Apparently the fu- 
ture does not promise well, otherwise the 
imperial government would scarcely be 
incurring such ae expenditure for 
storage space. Recently it was announced 
that accommodation for 45,000 tons of 
flour was being provided at the outer 
harbor in South Australia. 

Tenders also are being called for, for 
the erection at Newport, in Victoria, 
of another large store for flour. The ex- 
isting structure there has a capacity for 
720,000 bags, and almost the whole of the 
space available is occupied. The new 
store will provide accommodation for an 
additional 440,000 bags. 

WHEAT POOLS 

Official data show that on Sept. 16 
the quantity of wheat still on hand on 
account of the 1915-16 Australian wheat 
pos: when deliveries totaled 163,250,000 

us, was 4,864,000 bus. The total quan- 


tity of wheat received in connection with. 


the 1916-17 harvest was 138,304,000 bus, 
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and 83,387,000 were still on hand. The 
total received in connection with the 1917- 
18 crop was 103,027,000 bus, and 86,668,- 
000 were still in shippers’ or millers’ 
hands. The full operations of the three 
pools are summarized below: 


SEASON 1915-16 

South Aus. Comth, 
Total advances ...... £6,170,000 £33,642,000 
Expenses charged ... 1,098,000 4,913,000 

‘ Bus Bus 
Wheat shipments .... 17,727,000 94,613,000 
Sold locally .......+. 7,861,000 63,773,000 
Shippers’ stocks ..... 4,806,000 4,830,000 
Millers’ stocks .......  ssesesee 34,000 





Totals received .... 29,894,000 163,250,000 
SEASON 1916-17 


South Aus. Comth. 
Total advances ...... £6,772,000 £22,131,000 
Expenses charged ... 1,567,000 4,987,000 
Bus Bus 
Wheat shipped ...... 5,571,000 13,713,000 
Sold locally ......... 7,647,000 41,204,000 
Shippers’ stocks ..... 28,778,000 81,127,000 
Millers’ stocks .......  sseevess 2,260,000 





Totals received .... 41,996,000 138,304,000 
: SEASON 1917-18 


South Aus. Comth, 
Total advances ...... £3,948,000 £16,076,000 
Expenses charged ... 701,000 2,628,000 
Bus Bus 
Wheat shipped ...... 420,000 949,000 
Sald locally ......... 363,000 165,410,000 
Shippers’ stocks ..... 24,175,000 77,990,000 
Millers’ stocks ....... 761,000 8,678,000 





Totals received .... 25,719,000 103,927,000 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR CO. 


Annual Meeting at Toronto—Financial State- 
ment Presented—Profits 30 Per 
Cent Above Last Year 


The annual meeting of shareholders of 
this company..was held at head office, 
Toronto, on Oct. 31, when the financial 
statement for year ended Aug. 31, 1918, 
was presented as follows: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account car- 
ried forward from last year 





$844,651.50 
Op eeveccesccccasecocetosece 212,470.00 


$632,181.50 
The net profit for the year, after 
making provision for deprecia- 
tion, for bad and doubtful 
debts and for taxes, amounted 


TO nececccccsseccccseecsecvese $543,844.16 . 


Flour milling profit ............-. 289,929.06 
Profit from other sources and in- 
vestment income ...........+- 253,915.59 
Making a total at credit of 
profit and loss of...........+. $1,176,026.15 
This amount has been applied for as fol- 
lows: 
Bond interest for the year...... $87,889.76 
Dividends at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum and 2 per cent 
DOMED ooo cdvcccdoceiccvcccesce 229,702.00 
Balance carried forward ........ 858,434.39 


$1,176,026.15 

During the year a concrete storage 
warehouse was erected at Toronto, which 
now provides the necessary facilities for 
the company’s local business. 

A decided decrease in inventories ap- 
pears, which was due.to large wheat ship- 
ments for oversea consumption. This ne- 
cessitated closing all the mills for a con- 
siderable period prior to the end of the 
company’s fiscal year. Supplies in Can- 
ada were thereby materially reduced and 
could not be replenished until the new 
crop was available. Advantage was, how- 
ever, taken of this idle period to, in a 
measure, overhaul the plants, which are 
now declared to be in a satisfactory state 
of efficiency. 


BALANCE SHEET n 
ASSETS \ > 
Capital assets— 
Rea! estate, buildings, machinery 
and equipment ..........+.++. $2,616,654.84 
Share and other investments..... 1,111,074.40 
Patents, trade-marks and good- 
WHE ote cvecsdeccsecccvdcvesse 183,067.18 
Less written off ........5eeeees 183,066.18 
1.00 


$3,727,730.24 
Current assets— 


Accounts and bills receivable.... $871,800.90 
Inventory of stock in trade, bags, 
barrels, and supplies ......... 509,084.71 
Canada’s Victory Loan ...... 250,000.00 
Cash on hand and in bank....... 236,699.20 
Deferred charges .......-..606+5 69,164.06 
$1,935,748,.87 
Total assets .......cecceseees $5,663,479.11 
LIABILITIES 
Capital— 
Authorized 25,000 shares of $100 
GOED swe cpecccnscssesducneress $2,500,000.00 


Issued 23,401 shares of $100 each 2,340,100.00 
First mortgage 6 per cent bonds, . 

due March 1, 1928: £225,000 

BE CESS wr cvecvecvccessgeves $1,095,000.00 
Less sinking fund .............. 280,757.29 


$814,242.71 


First and refunding 6 per cent 
bonds, due Sept. 1, 1931....... $776,000.00 
150,316.23 


Less sinking fund .............+. 
$625,683.77 


$1,439,926.48 
Current liabilities— 


Bond interest ........00s2ssee05 $43,454.00 
Dividend accrued, payable Sept. 

Pe Yt RS ee rae 93,604.00 
Accounts and bills payable, in- 

cluding estimated amount for 

two years’ war tax ......+.+6. 887,960.24 


$1,025,018.24 
Profit and loss account— 
Balance Sept, 1, 1917..........-. $844,651.50 


TREVTTETIPeTear er 212,470.00 


$632,181.50 

Profit for fiscal year ending Aug. 
31, 1918, after making provi- 
sion for reserves .....-6++.++. 


$1,176,026.15 
Bond interest to Aug. 31, 1918... $87,889.76 
Dividends to Aug. 31, 1918...... 229,702.00 


$317,591.76 


543,844.65 


Balance Aug. 31, 1918......... $858,434.39 
Indirect liabilities— 
Customers’ paper under discount. $494,687.35 


Total Mabilities .............. $5,663,479.11 


PREVIOUS REPORTS 
The profits of this company for previ- 
ous two years were as follows: 
SRE <5 GELS sien bower oats tindonends $376,260 
LORS «dh gh ves VAR eae eiKau Seeds 418,023 
The directors announced a bonus dis- 
bursement to shareholders of 10 per cent 
in cash and 10 per cent in Victory bonds, 
over and above the regular dividends for 
year. The statement shows, too, that 
good-will account has been written off. 
The former directors and officers were 
re-elected. A. H. Batmey. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from page 569.) 
abandon the use of substitutes in our 
wheat loaf. The world’s supply of wheat 
at this juncture is a priceless blessing, 
for, while bread comprises but 25 per cent 
of our national diet, the food of Europe 
is from 50 to 60 per cent sheer bread. 
The large harvest that we have here this 
year is to a large degree the result of the 

aranteed prices, and we may rightly 
& proud that our production and con- 
servation policies have provided the nec- 
—_ margins to the world of its daily 
bread. 





“We can export, together with other 
surplus countries, an apparent sufficiency 
of the coarse grains for feeding pur- 
poses, that is, of oats, barley and corn. 
On the other hand, there is a world- 
shortage of high protein feeds, that is 
the wheat feeds, the seed and bean meals, 
upon which the dairy production of the 
world, and particularly of Europe, so 
considerably depends. * 

“This shortage extends to the United 
States and, in our case, is due largely to 
the necessary diversion of cottonseed meal 
to use as a fertilizer, and to some degree 
to our shortage in wheat millfeeds, due 
to our hitherto reduced use of wheat flour. 
This latter will be somewhat corrected by 
the elimination of substitutes in our 
bread. Thus the change in world condi- 
tions should somewhat ameliorate our 
dairy feed situation. 

“The shortage in protein feeds direct- 
iv contributes to the world’s shortage in 

e supply of fats. If we examine the 
position of the dairy products, the pork 
products and the vegetable oils, we find 
that in.every item there is a shortage in 
the needed supplies for the whole world, 
although we are estimating, with econ- 
omy, the export possibilities of the Unit- 
ed States in all these products at over 
4,000,000,000 lbs, of which from 3,000,- 
000,000 to 3,500,000,000 comprise pork 
products. 

“This world fat shortage is due pri- 
marily to the fact that Europe has been 
steadily under-feeding its dairy herd, has 
made steady inroads into its herd of 
hogs during the war, and to the fact that 
there has been a great degeneration in the 
production of vegetable oils in certain 
‘regions, owing to the inability to secure 
shipping. 

ude our export bilities in fats, the 
largest item is pork products. Here again 
we have a right to congratulate ourselves 
as to the policies pursued in the admin- 
istration of food supplies in the United 
States by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Food Administration. 

“If you consider that we have reason- 
able promise of ability through increased 
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production and conservation to export 
seven times as much products as our pre- 
war average, and if you consider the vital 
importance of this extra contribution in 
fats in this new war against famine, we 
are justified today in our every act in the 
stimulation of productions of this com- 
modity. While we cannot supply the 
world’s full deficiency, we have amelior- 
ated it enormously. 

“The prime changes in our policies on 
today’s outlook can be summarized: 

“That we may now advantageous|l, 
abandon the use of substitutes in our 
wheat bread although we will still require 
economy and elimination of waste in its 
consumption ; that for the present we need 
conservation in butter and condensed 
milk; that ultimately we must extend this 
to all the fats. We can contemplate, ai 
the most, maintaining fully three pounds 
per month of sugar per person of house- 
hold sugar, and on the present outlook we 
can, by the availability of Java sugars 
to Europe, begin at once to relax more 
restraints on sugar, pending some change 
in European policies. 

“I am leaving for Europe for confer- 
ence over the entire food situation, and 
not Belgium alone. From our findings 
there must arise the details of organiza- 
tion to meet the new situation. The Food 
Administration, in conjunction with the 
War department, is already taking steps 
to increase our stores in Europe, so we 
can immediately divert them to points of 
pressure. 

“At this moment Germany has not alone 
sucked the food and animals from all 
those masses of people she has dominated, 
and left them starving, but she has left 
behind her a total wreckage of social in- 
stitutions, and this mass of people is now 
confronted with engulfment in absolute 
anarchy. If we value our own safety and 
social organization of the world, if we 
value the preservation of civilization itself, 
we cannot sit idly by and see the growth 
of the cancer in the world’s vitals, 

“Famine is: the mother of anarchy. 
From the inability of governments to se- 
cure food for their people grows revolu- 
tion and chaos. From an ability to sup- 
ply their people — stability of gov- 
ernment and the defeat of anarchy. Did 
we put it on no higher plane than our in- 
terests in the protection of our institu- 
tions, we must bestir ourselves in solution 
of this problem. 

“There are millions of people now lib- 
erated from the German yoke for whose 
interests we have fought and bled for the 
last 18 months. It is not up to us to neg- 
lect any measure which enables them to 
return to health, to self-support and to 
their national life. This is the broad out- 
look of some kind of food administration 
during the next 12 months. 

“As to what the detailed structure of 
our organization may be to effect these 
ends, or even its actual name, can be de- 
veloped from time to time to suit neces- 
sity. It will be months until formal 
peace; in the meantime, the organization 
must remain intact if we are to serve the 
high purposes that I have outlined. After 
that we can decide our course upon the 
basis of our national duty. 

“The Food Administration will last by 
law until legal peace is declared by the 
President. It will then automatically dis- 
solve, except as to obligations entered 
upon, and these must and will be dis- 
charged, either by the Food Administra- 
tion or by assigning them to other depart- 
ments of the government. In the mean- 
time the F Administration does not 
intend to relax its efforts in any direction. 

“The Food Administration itself con- 
siders that the law as at present framed 
is purely a war measure, and that its 
major provisions have no place in the 
country except to serve war ends, What- 
ever Congress may decide as to continua- 
tion, after peace, of any of the meas- 
ures now in force, must be a matter of 
special legislation, and the particular de- 
partment that is to continue them will 
no doubt be determined at that time. 

“The Food Administration in its func- 
tion of feeding people abroad has a larg- 
er burden after armistice than before, 
and this burden will continue until next 
harvest. There will be plenty of time be- 
tween armistice and peace to determine 
upon any detailed method of liquidation 
of the war agencies of the government, 
and what. measures must be continued 
through the reconstruction period.” 

Ricnarp B. Waraovs. 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 9 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-10 COM oa ccd citin eds nceue< $9.95 @10.30 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 


to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.40@10.76 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 9.90@10.25 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton....... 9.90 @10.30 
White rye flour, per 100 Ibs..... 4.10@ 4.35 
Standard barley flour, per 100 Ibs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per 100 Ibs, 

JUCS “ca deveinecoocnancsetievecd 4.05@ 4.20 


WHEAT—Supply good, especially of low- 
grades. Range on prices for the week, with 
comparisons, follows: Last 


This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard..$2.26 @2.27 $2.2602.21% $2.20 
No. 2 hard.. 2.28 @2.24 2.23@2.24 2.17 
No. 1 red.... 2.26% @2.27 2.26@2.27 2.20 
No. 2 red.... 2.23 @2.24 2.23@2.24% 2.17 


No. 1 nor, 8.. 2.26 @2.28 2.26@2.27% 2.20 
No. 2 nor, 8.. 2.23 @2.24 2.23@2.24 2.17 
No.1 dk hd.. .....«@...- 2.28@2.29% 2.24 

CORN—Offerings of new increased. New 
yellow brings a premium over old, while 
white sells from a small discount to a small 
premium over old, depending on quality. 
Prices in the sample market for the week 
follow: 


This week Last week Last year 


No. 6 m,.$1.09@1.15 $1.12@1.15 $1. 62% @2. 14 
No. 5 m.. 1.18@1.20 1.18@1.25 1.65 @2.00 
No. 4m,. 1,20@1.22 1.20@1.32 2.12 @.... 
No. 3 m,. 1.22@1.23 1.20@1.31 2.05 @2.16 
No. 6 yel. 1.10@1.21. 1.16@1.20 1.68 @2.16 
No. 6 yel. 1.12@1.24 1.18@1.33 ...... @.... 
No. 4 yel. 1.18@1.27 1.23@1.40 2.15 @2.17 
No. 8 yel. 1.22@1.33 1.33@1.49 2.17% @2.21 
No. 8 wh, 1.28@1.41 1.32@1.5 2.16 


$ .50 @.. 

- 87% @1.14 .95@1.16 .75 @2. 02 

OATS—Demand good from millers and ex- 
porters. Supplies not large. Market firmer. 
No. 3 white, 70% @71%c; standard, 72@72%c. 

RYE—Receipts fair. Government the best 
buyer of No, 2 at $1.62. No. 3 sold at $1.60 
@1.60%. December, $1.63%. January, $1.65 
at the close. 


BARLEY—Offerings not large. Malting 
and milling demand more active. Malting, 
90c @$1.01, 

CORN GOODS—Trade quieter. Market 


easier, Corn flour $4.05, cream meal $3.68, 
pearl hominy $3.80, per 100 lbs, in car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 





Flour, 143 213 82 165 
Wheat, «+ 1,539 561 506 109 
Corn, - 1,915 553 §=1,670 248 
Oats, 2,426 3,436 1,588 2,030 
Rye, bus 142 115 6 96 
Barley, bus.... 509 522 61 72 





TOLEDO, NOV. 9 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bram .......+s.eeeeeeee $27.46 
Mixed G608 ccewiavevciapecicseeeseeee 28.71 
MidQiQh A vied a cb-ous Gb d0% 0p bnes nee 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags. ..........0065 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag..... vows 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 91 cars, 55 contract; 

year ago 163, 87 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 14 cars, 56 contract; year 

ago 3, 2 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 82 cars, 48 contract; year 

ago 60, 31 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

+ 127,400 306,400 3,170 67,000 
17,500 2,400 8,530 000 
170,150 79,200 81,130 60,600 


Ww heat, bus.. 








MILWAUKEE, NOV. 9 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bb!, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 


quality, Cotton ....s..eeeeeees $10.63 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton, 

100 BeBe dus putewiccect sb tevee 4.60@ 4.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton, 100 

1DS. .tpitnkeeckalinbotances ¥eese evoes@ 4,25 
Rye flour, dark, cotton, 100 Ibs.. .....@ 3.80 
Barley flour, cotton, 100 Ibs..... 3.20@ 3.50 
Graham flour, cotton .........4. eeees@ 9.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... veers @ 4.00 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs....... eeees@ 8.80 
Oat flour, cotton ..... Codvvoveve «eee» @12,10 


_ MILLFEED—Strong for wheat feeds, with 
litle offering, Standard bran, $29.74@33; 
Standard fine middlings, $31.75@36; flour 
middlings, $31.45@35; hominy feed, $51@ 
52.50; rye feed, $49.50@50.50; oil meal, $60,— 
all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices steadier, with demand 
g00d from millers and shippers for choice. 
Off-grades were in fair demand, but ae 
Carried over. Receipts, 281 cars. 
northern, * pres. 27; PND. 2, $2.23@2. $6: owe. 
3, $2.19@2. 

DARE ade grades advanced 5@7c. 
Shippers were in the market at all times, 





and offerings were well taken of. Receipts, 
157 cars. No. 8, $1@1.03; No. 4, 85c@$1.01; 
feed and rejected, 80@90c., 

RYE—Prices easy. Demand was good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 37 cars. A 
more liberal movement is looked for next 
week. No. 1, $1.62; No. 2, $1.61@1.62; No, 
8, $1.50@1.52. 

CORN—Up 6be. Receipts, 25 cars. Millers 
were in the market at all times for white, 
and offerings were*well taken of. No, 3 yel- 
low, $1,28@1.37; No. 4 yellow, $1.20@1.30; 
No, 3 mixed, $1.20@1.30; No. 3 white, $1.33 
@1.40. 

OATS—Prices were 4c higher. Receipts, 
312 cars. Demand was good at all times, 
and tables were cleared each day. The local 
trade bought freely of choice. Heavy ship- 
ments are expected to be loaded out next 
week to Buffalo via lake routes. Standard, 
67@72c; No. 3 white, 66@71ic; No. 4 white, 
65@70%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.. 14,500 25,520 61,120 38,700 
Wheat, bus. .365,300 oon 750 14,924 21,130 
Corn, bus.... 34,840 0,820 102,005 28,460 
Oats, bus... .694,400 1, 243, 640 1,578,173 630,109 
Barley, bus. -263,160 643,750 216,016 87,741 
Rye, bus.... 61,000 145,755 38,375 55,675 
Feed, tons.. . 5610 4,336 340 3,406 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 9 

FLOUR—Mills with established merchant 
trade are quoting hard wheat, 100 per cent, 
in cotton sacks, at $10@10.37 bbl. Country 
mills are offering round lots, bulk, at $9@ 
9.10. Soft wheat flour is quoted to merchant 
trade at $9.60@10.20, in cotton sacks, 

MILLFEED—Maximum prices govern all 
transactions in wheat feed. Bran is quoted 
in car lots, in 48-in burlap sacks, at $26.33 
ton, mixed feed or mill-run at $27.58, shorts 
at $28.33; in mixed cars, 50c ton is added. 
Country mills quote 25@75c ton over city 
mills, to absorb differences in freight and 
sack costs. 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.20@2.21, me- 
dium $2.18, yellow $2.17; No. 2, dark $2.17@ 
2.17%, medium $2.15@2.15%, yellow $2.13; 
No. 3, dark $2.13@2.13%, medium $2.11@ 
2.11%, yellow $2.09@2.10; No, 4, dark $2.09@ 
2.10, medium $2.07@2.08, yellow $2.04@2.05; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $2.18, No. 2 $2.15, No. 3 
$2.11, No. 4 $2.09@2.10, 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.48@1.52, No. 3 
$1.40@1.43; yellow, No. 2 $1.50@1.54, No. 3 
$1.40@1.44; mixed, No. 2 $1.49@1.52, No. 3 
$1.39@1.42. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ae 7) -Shipments— 
1918 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus. .1,383,750 srs. 360 367,200 128,250 
Corn, bus.... 298,750 347,500 173,750 248,750 
Oats, bus.... 300,900 357,000 168,000 315,000 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 13,200 ..... 4,400 
Barley, bus.. 82,500 44,800 18;200 7,000 
Bran, tons... 90 940 1,340 3,180 
Hay, tons.... 7,356 8,268 2,100 7,008 
Flour, bbls... 9,750 9,500 47,775 34,250 





BUFFALO, NOV. 9 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 










loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent.......$.....@10.80 
Graham flour ..... ° - + @10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 ibs. --@ 4.71 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs .. e -@ 4.51 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ......... sooo @ 3.65 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ ....-@ 4.00 
Sacked 

Bran, mixed cars, per ton.......$.....@33.23 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

per ton ..... epeccrercedeadccre 6ceceQPene 
Barley feed .....ceseccecesees ° 48.00 @52.00 
Rye 8008. . i cctecscsadess bieive we 52. ag +4) 00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@656.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... - @55.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 85. 00@90. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - 55.00@657.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......-... 56.00 @58.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ...........-. «eee» @54.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... - @55.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

Mae OPE eee Pu CEE TEE «eee» @61.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WEOE Sic icccvocscssaviseness 9.40@ 9.60 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 22.00@23.00 


WHEAT—Millers took a fairly liberal 
amount of No. 1 northern this week at the 
fixed price. No. 1 northern, regular, $2.30%; 
No. 1 northern, dark, $2.32%,—+c.i.f., Buffalo, 
war tax included. Little was done in winter 
wheat, and all New York export. No. 1 
white, $2.36%; No. 2 white, $2.33%; No. 3 
white, $2.29%; No. 1 red, $2.38%; No. 2 red, 
$2.35%; No. 3 red, $2.31%; No. 1 mixed, 
$2.36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.33%; No. 3 mixed, 
$2.30%,—New York, domestic, 

CORN—Good demand all week, and market 
closed fairly firm at last week’s prices. The 
feeling was weak at one time, and sales were 
made at 5@10c less. No offerings of new 
corn this week. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.50; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.45; No. 4 yellow, $1.35; No. 
5 yellow, $1.30; No. 6 yellow, $1.25,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Good milling and export demand, 
and market 2%c higher than last week. 
Choice heavy oats brought a premium of % 
@%c. Closing: No. 2 white, 75%c; standard, 
Tic; No. 3 white, 74%c; Na. 4 white, 73%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—All offerings were taken by 
manufacturers of yeast or cereals, at $1.06 
on track or In store here. Some fancy oats 
were taken for the same purposes by a malt- 
ing firm. Quotations: choice to fancy, $1.06 


@1.08; fair to good, $1.02@1.04; feed, 95c@ 
$1,—on track, through billed. 

RYE—No demand, and offerings quite lib- 
eral at $1.68@1.69 for No. 2, on track, 
through billed, 


DULUTH, NOV. 9 
Maximum wheat flour pfices at ‘Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 





cent is feed, or substitute)......... - 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ........ eseoe 10.80 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or rod less than car werd undeliv- 

COGE  cawccocccccsccosccs ceee 10.40 
Class E, “small lot bakers, grocers, 

WATENOUSE 2... secre ssccereees eeee 10.53 


Exact charge for hauling. Sacks, 48c bbl 
extra. 

Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-1b sacks: 

No. 2 straight rye ......-.eeeeeeeeees « $4.35 
PPPS. WIGS FFE wcccccccicccccecsccccce 690 
WO. B GOFE FFE .cccccccccccccccencccce B70 
NO. GTO weccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 470 
BGs WMO nvccccccscccveiocecccescscees S858 
Yellow corn meal .....--seeececeeceeee 410 
Yellow Corm flour ....seccesceevcccecee 4.65 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Nov. 9..17,695 Nov. 10.41,375 Nov. 11.37,190 
Nov. 2..17,990 Nov. 3..87,750 Nov. 4. .33,400 
Oct. 26..22,505 Oct. 27..22,390 Oct. 28..32,900 
Oct. 19..28,045 Oct. 20..20,500 Oct. 21..32,710 

WHEAT—Movement from the country fell 
off materially, compared with former weeks, 
due to the permit control of shipments being 
in effect. The order was recently modified 
to some extent, allowing for a daily run of 
600 cars, so that its effect should shortly 
become evident in greater volume of arrivals, 
All offerings were readily cared for, with 
mills, elevators and the government buying 
at the prevailing price basis. Cars contain- 
ing smut were salable at the previous range 
6@15c under the No. 1. 

With the engaging of considerable addi- 
tional vessel room for loading and delivery at 
lower lake ports, also for winter storage, the 
shipping and storage situation here looks 
more encouraging. It was intimated that in 
the neighborhood of 21,000,000 bus will pos- 
sibly be moved east before the lake season 
closes, so as to assure sufficient elevator space 
for the handling of arrivals during the win- 
ter months to be held for delivery next 
spring. Shipments on the week were about 
4,000,000 bus. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Nov. 2 ..... 62% @63% 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 161 85@ 97 
Nov. eee --@... 
Nov. 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 9 66% @6 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 10, 1917 60% @61% 175 98 @127 


*Holiday, 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Nov. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-—Domestic——_, ——-Bonded— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Oats ...... 445 141 710 3 24 42 


RYE cccccce 652 882 61 ee ee ee 
Barley .... 874 960 1,584 77 49 36 
Flaxseed .. 432 125 2,386 oe 12 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co—Receipts——, eo PY 

bea gi 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

Spring -8,060 678 716 2,630 426 6383 

Durum ..:. 924 487 175 1,314 644 203 

Winter .... ‘241 39 70 426 13 67 











White ..... oes ve 16 ee oe 22 

Totals ..4, a 1,154 977 4,370 983 825 
Oats ...... 10 «6138 2 126 
Rye ....... 878 81 62 719 65 116 


Barley .... 305 270 422 253 855 230 
Bonded .. 8 6 9 ee oe cs 
Flaxseed .. 263 73 967 268 #1652 291 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 9, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
ee stocks—, -———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1,2 nor }13,738 303 3,461 1,283 482 112 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 269 8444 477 61 39 23 
All other 

spring ..3,261 340 3,300 141 31 262 
1 am dur 
1, 2amd 1,681 87 ++ 208 57 
2 am dur 
3 am dur 
3 dur 67 49 6 10 38 
All other 

durum ..2,040 571 1,261 33 73 150 
1dk hdw 
1, 2hd w 836 06=— «16. -» 188 26 
2dk hd w 
All other 

winter... 706 80 1,742 84 17 66 
White ..... oe oe 36 os 3 3 
) | ee ve oe 269 ate ° 








Totals ..21,998 1,490 10,277 2,187 990 671 


FLAXSEED—Advanced sensationally un- 
der urgent demand, said to come from crush- 


ing interest, and some short covering. Houses 
with outside connections bought continually, 
and the steady bidding forced an improve- 
ment of 45@46c. The drive carried Decem- 
ber and May up to the $4 mark, while No- 
vember hit $4.10. Peak was reached on Fri- 
day, and brought on selling orders. On the 
decline, market ran into stop-loss orders, 
knocking the props from under it and crum- 
bling prices in rapid order. Before liquida- 
tion was checked quotations scored a break 
from high in today’s session of 21@26c. 
Trade went wild in one of the most active 
trading markets witnessed on a Saturday for 
a long time. Close was on bottom to 1%c 
above. 

Reasons put out for the drastic break were 
realizing because of the stiff uplift, closer 
prospect for peace and the generally favor- 
able government report. The influence bear- 
ing on the selling side proved too heavy a 
weight for market to carry, consequently 
support gave away and prices tumbled. Cash 
market closely followed the futures, but the 
basis improved ic, spot No. 1 now being quot- 
able 2c over November, to lc over the same 
delivery for the to-arrive. 


RANG OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


7——Close——_,, 

Pickin Nov. 10 
Nov. 4 High Low Nov. 9 1917 

Nov. ..$3.64 $4.10 $3.62% $3.88  $3.33% 
Dec. .. 3.55 4.00 3.54% 3.69% 3.23 


May .. 3.54 4.00 3.54 3.69 





BOSTON, NOV. 9 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Wee, DORIS casccaccoveccesecs $10.90@11.22 
Hard winter patent ..........+. 10.90 @11.22 
Soft winter patent ............. 10.50@11.00 

MILLFEED—tThere is little change in the 
market on wheat feeds, offerings ‘being lim- 
ited to occasional part cars of feed and flour. 
Other feeds in fair demand, with moderate 
offerings. Barley feed, $51; gluten feed, 
$59.92; stock feed, $55; hominy feed, $58; rye 
feed, $58; oat hulls, reground, $26.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $63@64. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Qulet demand for 
all corn products, with market easy. White 
corn flour is quoted at $4.25@4.35 per 100 Ibs, 
in sacks; white corn meal, $4.15@4.25; yel- 
low granulated, $4.20; bolted, $4.15; feeding, . 
$2.95@3; cracked corn, $3@3.05; hominy grits 
and samp, $4.15@4.25; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $4.25@5. 

SUBSTITUTES—A firm market on oatmeal 
at $5 per 100-lb sack for rolled and $5.75 for 
cut and ground; rye flour, patent, $4.50@65, 
per 98-lb sack; barley flour, $3.50@3.90. 

coor -—Stocks— 
1918 Pa 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis...*38,480 829 
5 450 1,011,026 646,291 


Wheat, bus. .342,315 


Corn, bus.... 1,426 1,000 1,680 166,279 
Oats, bus....104,800 78,725 378,532 176,612 
Rye, bus..... RRO ce cecs 2,330 77,362 
Millfeed, tons. 160 B16 avece ° 

C’n meal, bbis 800 i) oe eo eevee 
Oatmeal, cases 13,600 .....  «sesee qh 


*Includes 56,030 bbis for export. 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Nov. 9, 162,098 bus wheat. 





NEW YORK, NOV. 9 

FLOUR—Dull and practically unchanged 
from previous week, the only bright spot 
being an intimation that the 20 per cent sub- 
stitute rule might be abandoned. This cut 
two ways, however, as it affected the corn 
goods trade adversely. Quotations: spring 
and Kansas, $10.50@10.95; winters, $10@ 
10.25; rye, $8.50@9.50; barley flour, $7.40@ 
7.50, jute; yellow granulated corn meal $4.30, 
white $3.85, corn flour $4@4.25, per 100 lbs, 
cotton. Flour receipts, 100,886 bbis. 

WHEAT—Movement slightly heavier than 
last week. Receipts, 622,700 bus. . 

CORN—Market was much excited by the 
false news that an armistice had been signed, 
and was very irregular. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.59%; No. 3 yellow, $1.44. Receipts, 
99,400 bus, 

OATS—Unsettled. 
80c, according to quality. 
bus. 


Quotations were 79@ 
Receipts, 374,000 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 9 


FLOUR—Closing, .car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


RGR co ccccpciccdecciccaseocces $10.45 @11.00 
WEMONE ob Scecctavasecdicssesdeces 9.75 @10.15 
BiasG WIMtee a cies cececcscscccoes 10.40 @10.65 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.00@ 9.50 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ blended -@11.55 
City mills’ spring -+»@11.565 
City mills’ winter -@11.30 





MILLFEED—No straight-car trading in 
evidence. Quotations, in 100-Ilb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $34.50; spring middlings, 
$36.50; soft winter bran, $36.50; soft wintsr 
middlings, $38.50; jobbing prices $1@3 ton 
higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 489,386 bus; exports, 
93,000; stock, 3,325,815. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33% 

CORN—Weaker; demand small, movement 
improving. Receipts, 77,550 bus; stock, 48,- 
437. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.60 asked for old; range for week of 
southern, including first arrival of new and 
white, yellow and mixed, $1.40@1.65; new 
near-by yellow cob to arrive, bbl, $6.25 @6.50. 


OATS—Easier; movement and demand de- 
creasing. Receipts, 109,064 bus; exports, 
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112,700; stock, 748,612. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, domestic, 80c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 79%c. 

RYE—Steadier; demand and movement in- 
creasing. Receipts, 163,221 bus; stock, 632,- 
347. Closing prices: spot No. 2 western for 
export, $1.76%; bag lots of southern, $1.60 
@1.70. 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 9 

FLOUR—Receipts, 580 bbis, and 7,099,170 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs, packed in,98-lb cotton sacks: 

Winter, 100 per cent ... «+++ $10.00@10.25 
eee 10,50@10.85 
Spring, 100 per cent ..........-+ 10,.50@10.86 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 663,014 
bus; exports, 684,144; stock, 2,483,043. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No, 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Market nominal. Quotations, to ar- 
rive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu; near-by, as 
to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu, 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and a shade easier, 
with fairly liberal offerings. Quotations: 
$8.50@9.50, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, either 
in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—Steady, with supplies small. 
Quotations, quality A, $1.14%; quality B, 
$1.12%; quality C, $1.10%. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Offerings, while only 
moderate, in excess of very limited trade 
requirements, and market weaker. Quota- 
tions: to arrive, on’a basis of $7@7.75 per 
bbl, in sacks, 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and a shade firmer, with demand moderate. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 98-lb sack, $7.25@8. 

CORN—Market dull and largely nominal. 
Receipts, 16,546 bus; stock, 24,392. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: yellow, as to 
grade and location, $1.55@1.70. 

CORN GOODS—Firmer tone to market, due 
to resumption of trade with West Indies 
and increased demand from abroad. Local 
demand, however, quiet at revised figures. 






Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy... .$4.12% @4.15 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... 4.20 @4.32% 
Yellow table meal, fancy ... 3.97% @4.07% 
White table meal, fancy.... 4.10 @4.22% 

Ordinary ground meal ........ ss... @ 4.00 

White corn flour, fancy ...... «....- @3.75 

Yellow corn flour, fancy....... ...... @3.50 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 4.25 @4.42% 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.50 @2.60 

OATS—Quiet, but steady under light of- 
ferings. Receipts, 174,592 bus; stock, 493,500. 
Quotations: 


Be, BD  WMERO oo cccccccceces seeeee 79% @80 

Standard white ........ pin bs.0's oe 79 @79% 
No. 3 white ........ eoceeeetecce - 7% @8% 
BEA. 4 WHIGO. oc cccccsccccccece «++ TE%@TITH 


OATMEAL—Market slightly higher, due to 
Prospects of-increased demand from abroad. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $9.80@10; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.85@10.25; 
patent, cut, bbl, $10@10.50; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, as to size and quality, $3.60@ 


According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in October were as follows, with comparisons: 

Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 


October, 1918 .... 228,856 (2,823,780 41,211 
September, 1918.. 131,648 3,284,174 20,442 
October, 1917 .... 144,420 2,394,441 94,174 
October, 1916 .... 154,629 2,761,539 376,884 
Exports— 
October, 1918 .... ...... 2,456,579 ....+. 
September, 1918.. ...... 2,858,967 9,352 
October, 1917 .... ...... 1,875,119 168,797 
October, 1916 .... 37,170 2,024,879 303,210 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 11 
Maximum wheat flour prices at ‘Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 


cent is feed or substitutes) ....... -- 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars 0 
docks undelivered ........ escccccese (20.26 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 
or docks less than car lots undeliv- 
ered ..... PT TYY aT Xe Tacccscoccces 10.86 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
warehouse ..... eeeece a9 06h bessegee 10.51 
Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48@52c per bbl, extra. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


Nov. 16... «+. 530,205 421,770 459,405 
Nov. 9.... 327,356 563,805 417/415 497,265 
Nov. 2.... 345,370 616,760 412,235 468,380 
Oct. 26.... 385,271 423,820 364,485 492,635 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 


Nov. 16... ...+2. 18,235 11,830 ©26)210 
Nov. 9.... 19,540 8,785 26,590 40,315 
Nov. 2...- «eeeee 10,646 4,990 36,145 
Oct. 26.... «+--+ 16,510 17,615 (29,465 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Aug. 17. 66 57,825 170,631 107,643 1,815 ©6529 
Aug. 24. 65 57,475 183,980 115,550 1,980 1,030 
Aug. 31. 64 56,875 228,809 139,581 3,093 2,550 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sept. 7. 66 57,825 212,870 196,030 3,985 1,920 
Sept. 14. 66 67,825 271,200 268,435 5,305 620 
Sept. 21. 65 57,625 271,780 194,340 3,615 360 
Sept. 28. 65 66,125 280,620 288,740 4,625 see 
Oct. 6. 65 57,525 271,390 311,600 4,485 2,155 
Oct, 12. 64 57,026 271,660 325,945 5,325 620 
Oct, 19. 63 56,725 263,535 177,999 6,755 1,310 
Oct. 26. 63 56,075 251,040 254,265 15,630 5,620 
Nov. 2. 59 54,475 222,463 292,157 18,425 4,816 
Nov. 11. 51 44,325 167,684 258,149 8,076 1,020 
MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot; prices of millfeed today 
(Nov. 12) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Year ago 


ov. 12 
WWBM oc cc ciccccasce $29.73 @29.81 $32.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.73@30.91 36.00@38.00 
Flour middlings... 30.25@30.64 45.00@46.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 30.14@30.32 65.50@566.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked .corn, 2,000 Ibs*....... «$55.75 @56.00 


No.1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.25@55.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53.75@54.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 52.25@52.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 51.00@51.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.68@ 3.75 
Corn meal, yellowt ........++.- 3.58@ 3.65 
Rye flour, whitef ........-+.06. 4.38@ 4.45 
Rye flour, pure darkt ...s...... 2.95@ 3.00 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ....... 3.00@ 3.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 9.15@ 9.25 
Graham, standard, bbift ... 9.00@ 9.15 





Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ....... .« 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 
DOP 0OR oncdasccve cake tsvicaas 30.00 @50.00 


Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks{ .....@56.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. $¢Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





3 0. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ......-+++++. 2.16% 2.18% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
Durum ........+ etevcccce mane 2.18% 
Red durum ......sese0++ 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter........ 2.238% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........+. - 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter .. 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......ee500. .21% 2.18% 





Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by worn errr 


Saturday were: ov. 10 
Nov.9 Nov. 2 7 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,287,000 979,440 3,253,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,831 16,342 22,940 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,689 1,778 2,308 
Corn, bus ....... 94,720 40,640 74,000 
Oats, bus ....... 594,000 696,160 1,145,320 
Barley, bus ..... 785,400 536,560 790,500 
Rye, bus ........ 212,160 177,500 360,360 
Flaxseed, bus ... 314,960 241,020 275,040 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
N 





ing Saturday were: ov. 10 
Nov.9 Nov. 2 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 159,300 209,600 881,910 
Flour, bbis ...... 424,326 495,398 546,545 
Millstuff, tons ... 8,563 8,487 18,349 
Corn, bus ....... 61,180 142,790 8,000 
Oats, bus ....... 760,200 1,052,100 903,720 
Barley, bus ° 472,000 375,130 934,830 
Rye, bus .....-.. 142,040 121,260 112,340 
Flaxseed, bus ... 41,140 47,120 78,120 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by\the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Nov. 10 Nov. 11 

Nov. 9 Nov. 2 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark .... 2,030 3,021 oes 300 
No. 1 northern.11,956 10,077 oes 1,758 
No. 2 northern. 1,911 1,770 eve 1,471 


Other grades .. 6)415 ‘6,395 eee 5,403 














Totals 22,312 21,263 636 8,932 
In 1915 . +» 3,385 2,330 ove eee 
In 1914 .....+4. 15;430 15,241 eee 
In 1913 ........ 15,250 14,775 eee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Be ne BD ce - ccc Feces ccscd @..... «+@.. 
6. 187@140 67% @68 156% @157% 86@94 
7. 187@140 67% @68% 156% @157% 8s7@91 
8. 1833@140 66 @66% 157% @158% 87@91 
9. 133@140 65% @66%'158 @159 86@94 
12? ..s@isve sccoeG @. --@.. 
*Holiday. 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in’ bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Nov. 10 Nov. 11 Nov. 13 
Nov. 9 Nov.2 1917 1916 1915 
Corn... 55 112 2 12 


Oats ....1,567 1,867 2,250 7,254 2,836 
Barley .. 736 767 874 619 392 
Rye ....1,246 1,275 389 625 193 
Flaxseed. 64 52 118 117 64 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, “Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 








Nov. 6 .... 221 818 1,124 166 1,449 ‘909 

Nov. 7.... 216 426 215 127 *69°1,481 

Nov. 8 .... 126 385 264 104 883 1,272 

Nov. 9.... 166 448 313 167 602 ‘991 

Nov. 11 ....*%..  671-°°*.. 184 “©... "E380 

Nov. 12.... 246 357 ... 2384 -- 1,279 
Totals.... . 975 2,605 1,916 982 2,953 7,182 
*Holiday. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 


nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 






















To— To— 

Albany ....- «+. 83.5 ‘New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.56 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.6 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Boston ......... 36.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Boston* .. . 33.56 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostont .. . 34.6 Portland ... . 36.5 
Buffalo .... - 256.5 Portland® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 Quebec ...... coe S18 
Corning ........ 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur .......- 19.0 Rochester ..... - 31.6 
Elmira ......... 81.6 Rockland....... 36.5 
Erie .........-. 25.6 St. Joseph ...... 19:6 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ......... 31.5 .Seranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca .......... 81.6 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy .... 33.5 
Louisville ......:25.5 Utica... - 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount. Morris... 31.6 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*,. 31.5 tional) ....... 12.6 
New York ...... 34:5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 7-Ex-lake—, Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 

Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 cee 
Norfolk .....-. 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 eoes 
Cumberland, Md., 





Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% ...- 
Albany ....... 23 19% ..coe -38 cove 
Utica .... «+ 21% 16% 2... 17% «cee 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 eece 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 cece 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 








New York .........+ 

Boston ...... cocese 4216 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ..... - 38.6 38 37.6 
Pittsburgh ........ $1 30.5 30.5 
AIDEDY wcccccccces 39 39 38.6 
Syracuse ..... eoses 86.6 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore 37.5 37 36.6 
Washington 37.5 37 36.5 
Detroit ..... coce 36H 26.5 26 
Rochester ...... +» 86:5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ......... 28 27.5 27.6 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ........ «+ 27 27 27 
Indianapolis ...... 21:5 21:5 *21.6 
Louisville ...... ° 22 22 °22 


*Through pub. rates. 


Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





c—Mpls—  -———Duluth—_—. 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
eee. BP. Qecnvs.« aes es abe eee 904006" s0hene 
Nov. 6... 3.81 3.81 3.81 - 3.80 3.72% 


Nov. 7... 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.89 3.80 
Nov. 8... 4.08 veces 4.10 4.08 3.94 
Nov. 9... 3.88 3.72 3.90 3.88 

BOOT, “SRP oo sacs eee sees see 

*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 315 257 503 64 118 117 
Duluth..... 263 73 967 482 126 2,398 

Totals.... 578 330 1,470 496 243 2,615 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 9, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ... 1,644 1,524 255 204 
Duluth ........ 852 557 643 629 


Totals .....:. 2,496 2,081 898 833 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Nov. 11.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Nov. 10 Nov. 11 
Destination— Nov. 9 Nov..2 1917 1916 
19 e+ 14 














London ........ ee 
Liverpool ...... 18 12 és 22 
Glasgow ....... 15 «3 “-* 39 
ares 3 38 be 
Southampton .. .. 2 as es 
PORMEED cn ciievics ve ‘se en 10 
France ........ ee es 31 35 
Belfast ........ oa oe 20 
| 1 
Teeland ........ 2 
Copenhagen 7" 11 
SSS 9 $s ee 
a ane IEEE ee 21 8 9 
PIOGU wn ce ssctes os es on 2 
Other W. I.’s .. ... M4 ee 31 
Gentral America .. o $e 15 
Other 8.-A,..... ... ee ste 6 
DBROUS «25 oo cevee “3 te ee 48 
Totals ....... 36 117 31 340 
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HOLDS UP CORN PRICE 


Hoover Defends Permit System for Moving 
Grain—Preferable to Embargees—Drop 
in Corn Due to Peace News 


Wasutneoton, D. C., Nov. 9—Herbert 
C. Hoover, in a letter to Senator Hitch- 
cock, of Nebraska, defends the permit 
system adopted in moving wheat and corn, 
and declares that this has tended to hold 
= rather than depress the price of corn. 
The fall in the price of corn, Mr. Hooy- 
er states, is entirely the result of peace 
discussions. If the permit system had 
not been invoked, the Food Administrator 
states, the terminals would have been 
= with wheat, succeeding embargoes 

eclared by the railroads, and a general 
disorganization of the cereal market pre- 
cipitated. Mr. Hoover’s letter reads: 

“In respect to your letter of Oct. 26, 
it seems to me that some one has got the 
farmers of Nebraska absolutely misin- 
formed. The permit system has been 
put in as an alternative to the old plan 
of sharp and fluctuating embargoes of 
the railways, and has no other purpose 
than to maintain the flow of corn and 
oats. Furthermore, there has never been 
a single application for permit in the 
state of Nebraska yet refused on these 
two grains. If these arrangements have 
anything to do with the price of corn, 
they are holding up the price, not de- 
pressing it. 

“The fall in the price of corn is abso- 
lutely the result of peace talk; if you will 
refer to any — market publication 
issued during the last month, you will re- 
ceive ample conviction on this point, and 
it arises out of the knowledge of every 
corn dealer that if peace comes the corn 
that is now being burned for fuel in the 
Argentine will come onto the European 
market. Likewise there are considerable 
stocks of corn in South Africa that will 
be available. In fact some sailing vessels 
are now bringing corn from the Argen- 
tine to the United States in competition 
with our prices. The consequence is that 
no corn dealer wishes to stock himself up 
with corn and take the hazards of a lower 
range of price on the signing of peace. 

“The necessity for the ermit system 
arises solely out of the desire to keep 
the coarse ao moving, as against a 
positive fl of wheat. The programme 
of exports agreed upon in Europe last 
summer calls for the total export of ce- 
reals from the United States of approx- 
imately 50,000,000 bus a month for the 
first eight months after Sept. 1. Since 
that time the changes in military pro- 
gramme have led General Pershing to 
demand a much larger tonnage for the 
American army than was anticipated 
and, as a result, shipping has been taken 
out of the cereal trades until we are 
practically exporting nothing. 

“In the meantime the storage capacity 
of the country threatened to be drowned 
with wheat which would clog up the whole 
movement of the coarse grains, and we 
therefore put in a permit system so as 
to retard the movement of wheat just 
sufficiently to allow the coarse grains to 
move freely; this system to last until we 
can get a movement from seaboard. 

“So far as the Food Administration 
is concerned, I think the ple of Ne- 
braska can take it that we do not do these 
things because we like the exercise nor 
because we are discriminating against any 
locality, but we are in fact introducing 
these measures in order to prevent much 
worse situations. If the wheat were al- 
lowed to accumulate to the complete ca- 
pacity of the terminal storage, railways 
would naturally and properly completely 
embargo the movement of grain until 
cars could be discharged. 

“There is nothing in the history of this 
country that has so destroyed the or- 
dinary current of trade as these erratic 
and uncertain embargoes. These pos!- 
tive embar, work in two directions,— 
they frighten the consumer so that he 
tends to hoard grain whenever the em- 
bargo is lifted, and when the embargo |s 
put in the producer has no market what- 
ever. All of this throws the farmer 2b- 
solutely at the mercy of the middleman. 

“I realize the great difficulty of gct- 
ting the American farmer to understand 
the complexities of the situation to which 
this country is subject as the result of 
the re-percussion of war conditions. It 
is hard fora man‘in Nebraska to realize 
that motor-trucks for Pershing will react 
on his. situation.” Ricmarp B. Watrovs. 
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Autumn is now with us and the cooler 
atmosphere has brought better demand 
for flour. The mills in this city are all 
busy, but there is no improvement in de- 
mand for country and outport flour. Un- 
til the authorities allow a shorter extrac- 
tion from wheat it will be impossible to 
restore country flour to its old place. 

At present a miller has to take about 88 
per cent out of English wheat, and he 
cannot make an article at that percent- 
age which will compare favorably with 
the G. R. flour made in this city, espe- 
cially when the latter has the advantage 
rs holding 20 per cent of imported white 
flour. 

The wheat commission is allocating no 
more white flour to millers for mixing 
purposes. The weekly distributions to 
jobbers, who sell direct to bakers, are 
still going on, though not on the liberal 
scale of last summer. If a miller holds 
allocated white flour he is free to use it, 
within the limits of 20 per cent, that is, 
56 lbs to 280 lbs, which make up the sack. 

For the time being, the supply of flour 
to millers is stepped, with the object, it 
is believed, of getting them to draw free- 
ly on the American winters, of which the 
commission has received such liberal sup- 
plies within the last few weeks. 

It is understood, however, that plenty 
of American flour is to come later on, 
when the allocations to millers will no 
doubt be resumed. Jobbing factors are 
receiving from week to week about the 
same quantity of white flour as was being 
put out at the beginning of last month. 
This is sold to bakers, who may use up 
to 25 per cent in their batches, a rule that 
applies to England, Wales and Ireland, 
but not to Scotland, where 50 per cent of 
white flour is allowed. 

Jobbers are complaining that they are 
not getting enough American or Canadian 
flour, which is much more welcome in 
London bakeries than the Australian, Jap- 
anese and Chinese flours that are still 
much in evidence. A few days ago a 
baker, who said he was much in want of 
white flour, refused a beautiful 70 per 
cent Australian patent, on the ground 
that it was useless because of lack of 
strength. 

Bakers in this city are accustomed to 
Minnesota fancy clears, northwestern 
spring patents and Canadian exports. 
They know how to handle those flours, 
and many of them can do well with Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents, but they are at 
sea with American soft winter patents, 
Pacifie Coast patents, or Australians. 

No alteration has been made in the 
flat rate for flour, but it would not be 
surprising if the prices of both home- 
made and imported flour were raised in 
the near future. At present, imported 
flour is sold at 51s 9d per 280 lbs to bak- 
~ and home-milled flour at 44s 3d ex- 
mill. 

OATMEAL 

The supply of oatmeal on spot is rather 
short, owing to delay in the oat harvest- 
ing in Scotland. There is a little Midlo- 
thian on offer at £35@£35 10s per ton, 
while some Aberdeen coarse, fine and 
medium is available at £34. There is 
no American coarse oatmeal on spot, but 
some medium and fine is available at £32 
per ton, There are some Midlothian 


rolled oats at £35 10s, and a little Amer- 
ican at £33. 
MILLFEED 

The outcry against the introduction of 
priority certificates into the millfeed 
trade has taken effect. This order has 
not been canceled, but a new system of 
rationing will come into effect Nov. 17. 
Meanwhile the maximum price for all 
kinds of millfeed is £13 per ton, ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money has been much more abundant 
this week, as large sums have been re- 
leased by October interest payments and 
dividends on consols, etc., which has en- 
abled borrowers to secure short loans at 
2Y,@3 per cent, and for seven days at 
3@3%. A considerable amount was bor- 
rowed by the market from the Bank of 
England during the recent pressure, but 
this is now being paid back without dif- 
ficulty. 

A fair business has been passing in 
short treasury bills, but few bank and 
commercial bills are on offer. The rates 
ruling for three, four and six months’ 
bank bills are 31%4,@3 9-16 per cent, and 
for trade bills 4@4%4. The bank rate re- 
mains at 5 per cent. 

There has been a sharp rally in consols 
this week, so that they now stand at 6114. 

The new war bond campaign started in 
London on Oct. 7. The first two days 
yielded over £9,000,000, and many more 
millions are anticipated. Trafalgar 
Square has been converted into a ruined 
French village, with huge 
og warn and admission is only gained 

y buying a war bond or a war savings 
certificate. This is the great center of 
attraction, but howitzers and field guns 
are also achieving pe results in the 
City of London itself and outlying dis- 
tricts. 

BREAD-RATIONING + BOGEY 

The ministry of food is throwing out 
ominous hints about the consumption of 
bread having risen too high, and has 
threatened to ration bread if consumption 
is not reduced. With a reduced meat 
ration and the prospect of short com- 
mons in the way of fats this winter, one 
would ask, What are people to eat if they 
cannot fall back on bread? 

It is no secret that the authorities want 
to use as much of this country’s own ce- 
real resources as possible during the next 
few months, so as to have more shipping 
available for the transport of troops an 
munitions from America. This would 
point to economizing freightroom by 
shipping flour instead of wheat during the 
rest of this crop year. 


BAKERS AND THE PRICE OF BREAD 


The National Association of Master 
Bakers and Confectioners, and the Lon- 
don Master Bakers’ Protection Society, 
have each approached Mr. Clynes, the 
British food controller, in behalf of their 
members on the question of the present 
price of bread. It is claimed that, owing 
to the growing cost in the production of 
bread on account of the increase in wages 
and in the price of yeast and other ma- 
terials, the maximum subsidized price of 
9d per 4-lb loaf is insufficient, and that 
bakers are working at a loss. 

It is va eg that the price of bread 
be increased to 10d per 4-lb loaf, and the 
price of flour increased 2s per sack of 


980 Ibs. As yet the ministry of food 
has given no answer to these proposals. 
In Glasgow and in several er parts 


of Scotland, and also in some parts of 
Ireland, consent has been given by the 
ministry of food to an increase of 14d 
in the price of the 4-Ib loaf. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 7 

A big trade is passing in flour, United 
States _ Canadian entering liberall 
into the consumption, and if bakers had 





guns in em-- 


a freer hand the quantities absorbed 
would be largely increased. Home- 
milled genes grades remain at 44s 
3d, while imported ranges 51s@5ls 6d, 
per 280 lbs. : 

On the Edinburgh market, operations 
have been exceedingly light. For straight- 
run flour 44s 3d per sack rules, and the 
official rate for best Midlothian oatmeal 
is 82s per sack of 280 lbs. 

Owing to the backwardness of the sea- 
son there has been little threshing of 
wheat, and only a few samples of new 
grain have reached market. These, how- 
ever, are described as of fair average 
quality. 

Scotch millers are said to be well pro- 
vided with American winter wheat, but 
are short of spring, which would find a 
ready outlet if available. American oats 
have been offered more freely, and found 
eager buyers at the fixed official quota- 
tions. 

DO NOT WANT POTATO FLOUR 

There has been a revival of the rumor 
that the government has determined on 
enforcing the use of potato flour in the 
manufacture of the loaf in Scotland, to 
which there is strong opposition. The 
mistake that is made in this and other 
food regulations is to compel Scotch 
bakers and consumers to conform to Eng- 
lish customs which, especially in bread- 
making, are materially and inherently 
different. 

What is desired in Scotland is an ad- 
mixture consisting largely of American 
and Canadian flours. To relieve the 
pressure of demand for loaf bread the 
price of potatoes should be reduced, as 
at present it is proportionately too dear. 


HEAVY LOSS DUE TO STORMS 


A more unpropitious state of affairs 
for gathering the remainder of the crops 
in Scotland than at present exists has not 
been experienced for years, high winds 
and deluges of rain having prevailed al- 
most continuously for weeks. The har- 
vest is well over in the more favorably 
situated districts, but it is estimated that 
not half of the crops have been garnered 
in Ayrshire, and in some of the northern 
counties a. real beginning has not yet 
been made with cutting. On the whole, a 
great loss has to be faced. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 7 


There is no market such as we have 
been used to in the flour trade, and as far 
as foreign flour is concerned there is 
nothing new to report. Distributions 
have been carried on in the ordinary way. 
Bakers are anxious for all they can get, 
and are willing to pay the extra price as 
compared with G. R. flour, with a view to 
improving the ger | of their output. 
Our large town millers are busy and 
working up to their full capacity, but the 
demand for flour generally is nothing to 
boast of. 

Complaints are more in evidence as to 
the unprofitable business of turning flour 
into bread. The increased cost of pro- 
duction and of materials used have all 
helped to reduce the profit. Bakers now 
maintain that there is absolutely no money 
in bread-making, and some go further 
and say that they are barely able to make 
expenses. 

There is no change in the prices of 
flour, which are as follows: government 
price to distributors for imported flour, 
50s 9d, and to bakers 51s 3d, ex-store, 
while millers have to pay 49s 9d for im- 
ported flour for mixing-in purposes. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal milling is practically at a 
standstill. New oats are not offering, bad 
weather interfering with both reaping 
and threshing, and old oatmeal is prac- 
tically off the market. Some little odd 





lots of medium cut are still obtainable 
at about £36@37 per ton. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £13 per 
ton ex-mill, plus freight and 35s for 
bags, and merchants get an allowance of 
7s 6d per ton. While the demand is 
good, owing’ to the limited supply avail- 
able, farmers have more of their own 
stuff and are not so dependent on bran 
and pollard, which has eased the situa- 
tion. Compound meals are difficult to 
get, owing to the amount of rough stuff 
having been used up. For the little that 
is obtainable, £28 per ton is secured. 
Decorticated cotton cakes are offering in 
limited quantities at £20 per ton, and 
palm meal at £19. 


THE CROPS 


Rain and storm have been continuous 
for some weeks, the fields are inundated 
and a portion of what was going to be the 
greatest grain crop that Ireland ever had 
will be brought down to.a very moderate 
one, 





Fire Insurance 


The Virginia supreme court of appeals 
has affirmed judgment in favor of W. H. 
Ashton and against the Aetna Insurance 
Co. on a policy covering loss of flour - 
mill property by fire. 

The insurance company failed in an at- 
tempt to have the policy declared void on 
the ground that, between the time that 
the policy issued and the burning of the 
mill, there had been such change in the 
ownership and possession of the property, 
without the consent of the company, as 
invalidated the insurance. The court laid 
down the following rules of law ap- 
plicable to cases of this kind: 

A condition in a policy against assign- 
ment of the insurance before loss and 
without the consent of the insurer does 
not render the policy void on mere mak- 
ing of an unexecuted agreement to as- 
sign. 

After loss has occurred under an in- 
surance contract, the insured person may 

make a valid assignment of his right to 
recover on the policy, regardless of con- 
sent on the part of the insurance com- 
any. 

A condition against change of owner- 
ship and possession of insured property, 
without the insurer’s consent, is limited 
to a change in the title to the property, 
as distinguished from a mere change in 
occupancy. The change of possession 
which will invalidate the insurance, un- 
less consented to by the insurer, is a 
transfer of the right of possession as an 
incident to title. 

An agreement for an exchange of in- 
sured property for other property, which 
contract was legally unenforceable be- 
cause the other party’s wife had not 
signed it, did not constitute such change 
in ownership before loss as invalidated 
the insurance, although such other party 
was in possession and had paid one-fifth 
of the consideration; title not having 
passed to him. A mere contract to con- 
vey property does not invalidate a policy 
condition against a transfer of ownership 
without the insurance company’s consent. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Nov. 2, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 

co—Output—7, --Exports— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ...10,920 14,019 570 874 
Duluth ........ 668 866 one 10 
Outside mills .. 6,887 8,605 238 94 

Totals ....... 18,475 23,490 808 978 
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LAST DAYS IN WAR-TIME 
ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 566.) 

had been suggested by the colonel: the 
problems of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation that must come after the war, the 
part the younger generation would have 
in solving them, and the spirit in which 
I believed America would join in the per- 
formance of the great task. The en- 
thusiasm of the large audience of eager 
and alert young men was inspiring, and 
made memorable for me my last public 
address in Great Britain. 

In closing this reference to my own 
work, I feel impelled to speak of the 
eagerness with which all classes in Great 
Britain welcome the idea of American 
co-operation in the work which will follow 
the coming of peace; their willingness to 
admit our country to the most complete 
and unreserved participation and the fer- 
vent hope, universally expressed, that the 
two great nations shall in the future 
stand together for the world’s betterment. 


THE ’OUSE OF ’ANOVER 


A huge airship passed over our little 
street in the heart of London one morn- 
ing, cruising slowly about in the be 
above us, performing propaganda wor 
for Red Cross or war bonds, dropping 
small parachutes, no doubt carrying lit- 
erature bearing upon the particular ob- 
ject in hand. 

It was a very beautiful and impressive 
sight, and the denizens of our street 
rushed forth to view it, including, of 
course, the American whose rooms are 
on the ground floor of this most com- 
fortable English hotel. All the porters 
and maids came running out on the pave- 
ment, and from the windows on every 
floor heads popped, looking upward. Even 
Peter, the cat, who lives in the Haymarket 
Theatre next door, a well-known neigh- 
borhood character, scampered from his 
snug lair, and with arching tail mingled 
with his ‘friends in the street. 

The burly custodian of the stage en- 
trance to the theatre stood in his door- 
way, gazing heavenward. I spoke to him 
about the beautiful machine above us, 
and he responded civilly: 

“I beg pardon, sir, but aren’t you an 
American?” . 

I said I was. 

“Well, sir, if you will excuse me, I just 
want to say I take off my hat, sir, to your 
President.” 

President Wilson’s final answer to Ger- 
many’s armistice proposal had just been 
published that morning, and all London 
was delighted with its firmness and wis- 
dom, particularly its reference to the 
“King of Prussia.” 

I cordially acknowledged his sincere 
and honest compliment to my country, 
agreeing with him that our President had 
taken exactly the right stand. 

He continued, with much earnestness: 
“Wot I say is, sir, that after this war we 
’ave got to forget 1766 (sic), sir. Why, 
wot was we fightin’ when your minute men 
stood up against us, sir, in 1766? English- 
men, sir. And who was fightin’ ’em? Not 
the English govament, but a German king 
we ’appened to ’ave at the time, sir. We 
must forget all that, sir. Wot I say is 
that it never should ’ave ’appened at all, 
sir, and never would ’ave ’appened if it 
’ad not been for the stultified ‘ouse of 
*Anover, sir!” 

To all of which I most heartily agreed. 


A WEEK-END AT ELMWOOD 


Since my arrival in England last July, 
Lord Northcliffe had been unremittingly 
kind to me, and in many ry 5 largely 
through the instrumentality of Lieutenant 
Colonel Sir Campbell Stuart, vice-chair- 
man of the British War Mission, of which 
he is chairman, had shown me many at- 
tentions. During the last days of my 
stay in London, another evidence of his 
will was given in an invitation to 
‘spend the week-end with him at Broad- 
stairs, a privilege I very gladly accepted. 
Accompanied by Sir Campbell Stuart, 
I arrived late Saturday afternoon at 
Broadstairs, on the southern coast of 
England, where we were met at the sta- 
tion by a taxi and taken to Elmwood, 
which is near St. Peter’s. Here we were 
by our host, who explained that 
ly Northcliffe had been sent to a nurs- 
ing home to recover from an illness due 
to over-exertion, and would not return 
for several days. 
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Elmwood is a modest but most homelike 
house, in peg ey Regen. it was origi- 
nally built in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
but has been added to and equip with 
modern conveniences; a delightful, sim- 
ple, rambling place, quite unpretentious 
but most comfortable. It was here that 
Alfred Harmsworth worked and planned 
before he attained his present prominence, 
and because of these associations, as well 
as its own charm, Lord Northcliffe pre- 
fers it, and comes here when he desires 
rest and the golf of which he is so fond, 
excellent links being near by. 

I had never heard much of the personal 
side of this British leader, except the 
bare facts of his career, denoting im- 
mense forcefulness, tremendous ability 
and executive power of remarkable scope. 
A man may have all of these admirable 
qualities and still lack those human and 
kindly attributes which endear him to 
his associates and subordinates. I had 
not been long in England before I dis- 
covered that Lord Northcliffe not only 
did things, and did them well and thor- 
oughly; that he was a patriot, and fear- 
less in the performance of what he be- 
lieved to be his duty to his country, but, 
also, that among his other great qualities, 
he possessed a generosity and thoughtful- 
ness for others which brought him the af- 
fectionate devotion and solicitude of 
those who worked for him and with him. 
Of this evidences came to me from many 
sources, his greg as well as his 
friends testifying to it, and in one in- 
stance, that of a sick fellow-countryman, 
I learned from grateful lips a story of 
his considerate kindness to one who had 
no claims upon him, which very few know 


about. 

Lord Northcliffe is a large man, physi- 
cally as well as mentally. Something in 
his face reminds me constantly of Herbert 
Hoover; there is a perennial youthfulness 
in his eyes and a sense of humor as well 
as great keenness and earnestness in his 
expression; he talks rapidly and listens 
intently. 

He took me into the simple drawing- 
room, where a bright wood fire was cheer- 
fully burning in the grate, for there was 
a nip in the autumn air that swept in 
from the ocean, and the warmth was 
grateful. After a short talk, panes 
the announcement of dinner, he insiste 
upon showing me to my room, where an- 
other fire was burning. 

Familiar with the American’s dread of 
the chill usually found in English houses, 
he was most solicitous lest f should be 
cold, and cautioned his man-servant, a 
Swiss, to be sure I had everything neces- 
sary to keep me warm, although I pro- 
tested that I was no hothouse plant, and 
was used to English temperatures. Nev- 
ertheless, when I went to bed _ that 
night in this cozy apartment, I found, 
in addition to the electric reading 
lamp and the tin of biscuits at the head 
of the bed, and the down cover spread 
over it, a hot-water bag tucked away at 
my feet, for which I confess I was grate- 
ful before morning, when the fire in the 
grate had died out. 

At dinner, I found only four of us, 
Lord Northcliffe, his secretary, Mr. 
Humphrey Davy, Sir Campbell Stuart 
and myself, an arrangement that gave me 
more pleasure than if I had been asked to 
meet a large house-party, as it afforded 
me an opportunity of talking with m 
host directly and informally. Althou 
it is Lord Northcliffe’s habit to retire 
early, there was so much of mutual in- 
terest to discuss that we sat before the 
open fire talking and smoking until near- 
ly midnight. 

According to the delightful English 
custom which permits a guest to follow 
his own devices during his stay, on retir- 
ing Lord Northcliffe insisted that I was 
to do exactly as I would if I were home 
on Sunday, and so I elected to have a 
late breakfast, and, afterwards, to walk 
to St. Peter’s and attend church. 

There was a mist in the air next morn- 
ing, through which the country, still green 
and showing littie signs of autumn, looked 
surpassingly beautiful. I walked down 
the quiet road and across the fields to St. 
Peter’s, where I found the old Norman 
church with its bells ringing out for 
morning services, and the people sedately 
taking their seats. 

As I went and returned, I could hear, 
breaking rudely into the peace of a placid 
English Sunday, the incessant rumble of 
the great guns in continuous action across 


the Channel, an incongruous sound in 
such a place, yet without menace, be- 
cause they were British driving the 
enemy back toward the Rhine. 

Lord Northcliffe had enjoyed his morn- 
ing at golf, and it had done him good. 
After luncheon there was more talk, 
chiefly about America and Americans. 
He has travelled extensively in the United 
States, and has innumerable friends there. 
He thoroughly understands our country 
and its people, and is one of the foremost 
advocates in England of a better under- 
standing and more complete co-operation 
between the two nations. To this end, 
as well as from his personal interest in 
them, he has been particularly attentive 
to those Americans who have come to 
Great Britain on missions of international 


good will, especially the journalists 
mene them, who, like myself, are in- 
debted to him for many courtesies and 


opportunities which, otherwise, they 
might net have enjoyed. For myself, it 
is to his most kindly offices, that I owe 
some of the pleasantest and most inter- 
esting experiences of my stay in London. 

My visit to Elmw ended as it be- 
gan, with the most cordial solicitude of 
my host, who anticipated every wish I 
might have, and saw me off to the station, 
bidding me farewell and good luck on 
my homeward journey from his hospitable 
doorway; a picture of Lord Northcliffe 
which I shall always remember. 


COMING HOME 
At Sega, Nov. 5. 


A cold, gray, gloomy day. The waves 
are high and rough, and even this great 
ship shudders and shakes as she plunges 
her nose into them, tearing her way west- 
ward at full speed. The passenger list 
is small, very largely composed of wom- 
en and children. We are passing that 
part of the ocean where so many ships 
have met their fate through the murder- 
ous agency of the ruthless German sub- 
marines, a region associated with ap- 
palling disasters and the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of human lives since this war be- 
gan. The day is in keeping with the 
tragedies of the place, and the tumultu- 


ous sea seems to be tossing up despair- 


ing hands to a heaven obscured in dismal, 
weeping clouds. 

There are a few British and American 
naval and military officers on board, and 
a few civilians. The ship is painfully 
quiet. Extreme precautions have been 
taken, and the rules for the constant 
wearing of life belts are exceedingly strict 
and rigorously enforced. At night no 
lights are shown; the saloons are dark- 
ened early; the blackened ports are 
closed, and the great vessel goes noiseless- 
ly and swiftly on her course. 

Even the smallest children must wear 
life belts, and it is pitiful and touching 
to see them toddling about the decks 
strapped into the ungainly, clumsy things, 
trying to play. An American officer 
watching one of them remarked: “And 
Germany wonders why we went to war!” 

Hourly, Britain is left further be- 
hind. One passes into a state of transi- 
tion in which he slowly begins to disas- 
sociate himself from the 
cently been living, with its absorbing daily 
interests, its Tt to stirring events 
of world importance, its dear friends and 
its possibilities of adventure and experi- 
ence, turning insensibly toward the prob- 
lems, the responsibilities and the many 
ties of home which he left behind him 
when he went away, wondering if aught 
has materially changed since then, and 
looking forward, with increasing eager- 
ness, toward his home-coming. 

Meantime, before he has reached the 
stage of keen desire to resume his old fa- 
miliar associations, he experiences a sense 
of reaction. He is conscious of being 
tired, his nerves are relaxed, and he is 
thankful for the intermission between the 
acts of his life-drama which permits him 
to sleep and, in the intervals, to recall 
and review the events he has passed 
through, now become only things long 
to be cherished and wanuibnel, gone 
into the irrevocable past. 

I thought I understood Britain before 
this visit, but I was wrong; I only partly 
understood, Now I think I comprehend 
fully, and with this porate. +6 has 
come a respect, confidence, affection and 
admiration such as I cannot express; 
Britain, the country which does no self- 
advertising; whose navy has saved civili- 
zation; Britain, which has enrolled an army 
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of seven and a half million men, of whom 
nearly one million have been killed, and 
two and a half millions have become cas- 
ualties; Britain the unconquered and un- 
conquerable, still carrying on with splen- 
did spirit and fortitude, daily fighting 
and sacrificing to the utmost for the 
greatest cause in all history, in which, 
happily, America is joined with her. 

see the great end for which she and 
her allies have so nobly striven rapidly 
ere and almost here; Belgium 
redeemed and reoccupied by her own 
people, France once again free of the ac- 
cursed enemy, with Alsace and Lorraine 
restored; the ocean, no longer infested by 
murderous subsea pirates, made safe for 
legitimate commerce and secure for wom- 
en and children to travel over; Germany 
utterly defeated, her armies disorganized 
and demoralized; the Kaiser dead, or ab- 
dicated and in exile; the haughty house 
of Hohenzollern, crushed, following after 
the house of Romanoff, gone forever into 
merited disgrace and irretrievable ruin; 
militarism eradicated from the face of the 
earth, the junker humbled and broken; 
Germany in revolution, perhaps, and 
finally unable, as an empire, to survive 
the collapse of Prussianism, disintegrat- 
ing into several kingdoms or even repub- 
lics; the world finally made safe for de- 
mocracy. 

After that, the great era of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction, the work of a 
hundred years to come. Founded at last 
on the principles of a sane democracy, 
Russia discovering herself and slowly 
building up on a firm foundation; Aus- 
tria likewise being re-created, and Ger- 
many, casting off the obsessions which 
have been her undoing, after dire in- 
ternal dissensions and disorders, finding 
her way slowly but surely back into the 
company of enlightened and humane na- 
tions, and doing her share in the coming 
regeneration of the world; Britain and 
America, united and strong in a beneficent 
and helpful common purpose, the leading 
instruments in the accomplishment of 
the great task, with France and Italy 
harmoniously co-operating. 

This and more shall come in the new 
day that is already beginning to dawn 
over a war-stricken world, a day of un- 
paralleled hopefulness for all mankind, 
of uninterrupted peace, of justice and 
honor and unselfish service, in which those 
who have died shall be justified, and shall 
not have died uselessly. 

Asked by the editor of a London publi- 
cation to give my impressions on leaving, 
I have written that which follows: 

After four months’ stay in Great Brit- 
ain, during which I have travelled about 
the country and visited the British front 
in France, I find myself at a loss to 
express my impressions without appear- 
ing effusive. 

In full sympathy with the British point 
of view from the Ahatli of the war, I 
of course came here predisposed to fa- 
vorable judgment, but the confirmation 
of my confidence in the solidarity, endur- 
ance and high courage of the people of 
Great Britain afforded by the facts, far 
exceeds my most sanguine anticipations. 

Cherishing the highest ideals as being 
common to this country and my own, | 
have not been disillusioned by what I 
have found here. On the contrary, I very 
humbly realize that the spirit of the war 
conceived by our own people, of which 
I am proud, is in Great Britain more ex- 
alted because it has been solemnly con- 
firmed by sacrifices of the most supreme 
magnitude, and because it endures 
through infinite sorrows, borne with a 
fortitude so noble and so touching that 
it seems almost an intrusion upon the 
sacred grief of a nation even reverently 
to refer to them, with head bowed and 
heart overflowing with inexpressible sym- 
pathy. 

I rejoice that it has been my privilege 
to visit this great country twice since this 
terrible war began; in the dark and 
doubtful days of early 1915, when the in- 
numerable hordes of the Hun had poured 
across Belgium and penetrated northern 
France, gga irresistible, unspeak- 
ably brutal, and menacing all Christen- 
dom with a ferocity and power which it 
seemed hopeless to oppose; again since 
the eighteenth of July, when the tide 
turned at last and permanently, and the 
Mad Dog of Europe was checked and 
driven sullenly back toward his lair. 
Neither in the extremity of the most im- 
minent and appalling ger, nor yet in 
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the time of assured victory, has the set 
determination of Britain faltered or 
wavered. 

I thank God that, even in the darkest 
moments of the war, my faith in the ulti- 
mate success of the cause of justice and 
righteousness espoused by Great Britain 
was undimmed, and that I have lived to 
see the dawn of this day when its triumph, 
long delayed, is assured in the certainty 
of a peace which will mark the end of 
German militarism and autocracy and 
the redemption of the world from ruth- 
lessness and barbarity. 

I am profoundly thankful, also, that 
it has been given my country to bear a 
part in this glorious struggle, and that 
its service is both valuable and honor- 
able; that British and American troops 
are fighting side by side in the great 
crusade. For this I believe our nation 
was created, given its vast opportunities, 
enormous resources and unparalleled 
prosperity; that it might come to the 
aid of oppressed and sorely jeopardized 
humanity in its time of need. 

Of the proposed League of Nations to 
guard and protect the future of the world, 
I can only vo | that, at present, it seems 
to me a nebulous vision which must take 
definite form and substance, if at all, in 
a coming time which I may never live to 
see, but of the work that lies before us 
in the days which shall immediately fol- 
low peace, I can form a clearer, more 
distinet, conception. 

It is a mighty and beneficent task, to the 
earnest prosecution of which each and all 
of us, whether mighty or humble, and ac- 
cording to individual gifts and opportuni- 
ties, may well devote his life in the full 
assurance that it is of the most exalted 
value. It will be a work of physical re- 
construction and rehabilitation but, even 
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more, one of spiritual regeneration and 
re-establishment. Thereby justice, true 
democracy, honor, enlightenment and 
kindliness shall be made permanently to 
supersede the arrogant rule of might, 
the reign of terror, ignorant oppression 
and the contempt of the powerful for the 
meek and humble. 

It is a great and impressive thing that 
we should live to see this day, and I am 
confident that, having made vast sacri- 
fices to bring it about, we shall be fully 
equal to and worthy of it. 

Please God, in this great work which 
lies before us, Britain and America, one 
and forever inseparable in mind, thought 
and heart, with the same exaltation of 
spirit, alike in conceptions of justice, in 
ideals of mercy, truth and unselfish 
service to mankind, will perform the 
leading part, and, largely through their 
instrumentality, the world which has en- 
dured more than four years of agony and 
despair will emerge into an era of glor- 
ious development and progress such as 
has never heretofore been known, bring- 
ing appreciably nearer, never again to 
recede from mortal view, the coming of 
the long-predicted time when “there shall 
be a new heaven and a new earth, . . . 
and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain.” For this end have we 
lived, and for this have so many whom we 
loved and for whom we mourn made 
the supreme sacrifice. 


New York Exchange Exceeds Quota 


The final figures for the fourth Liberty 
Loan covering New York Produce Ex- 
change subscriptions reached $21,141,500, 
a showing not equaled -by any similar 
commercial body in the United States. 


‘ 
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The mark at which the dial was set for 
the last loan was $15,000,000, but the final 
result was well beyond that figure. When 
the committee was well assured of get- 
ting the amount it had allotted itself, a 
Million Dollar Additional Club was 
formed, each member of which agreed 
to take $10,000. The first hundred mem- 
bers were secured in such short order 
that another was formed and about half 
completed before the end of the drive. 

The accompanying illustration of the 
bulletin board on the exchange announc- 
ing the result of the loan makes an in- 
teresting addition to the many features 
of this great financial achievement. 


Need Better Foreign Trade Service 

Wasninoton, D. C., Nov. 9.—The or- 
ganization of the Department of Com- 
merce must be expanded to meet the de- 
mands made upon it by American foreign 
trade interests after the war, Burwell S. 
Cutler, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, declared in an 
address Thursday before the convention 
of the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association at New York. 

“Our foreign technical service,” said 
Mr. Cutler, “must be re-enforced and 
organized by a force at Washington that 
can test the work for scientific accuracy, 
unify it, tabulate it for comparison with 
previous data, attach correct conclusions, 
and put it into readable form for you 
merchants. The bureau should have for 
this purpose highly competent statisti- 
cians, economists, commodity specialists, 
customs experts, shipping advisers, etc.; 
without them the authority and helpful- 
ness of your Department of Commerce 
fails completely. Men of such grades re- 
ceiving decent salaries of $3,000 to $6,000 
are allowed to the regular government 
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commissions and to some of the war 
boards, whereas we are restricted to sal- 
aries around $1,800 for some of our best 
research men. As a result, the bulk of 
our work falHs upon overworked division 
administrators who tire out and leave 
us.” 

Eventually, the convention was told, the 
Department of Commerce should have 
added to it a Bureau of Industrial Prac- 
tice that would aid in ciiminating waste 
in man power, time, material, and over- 
head cost; also a Division of Material 
Valuation, for “sige. the original 
sources, the handling, and the grades of 
foreign and domestic materials, a Di- 
vision of Information on Internal Water 
and Railways, a Division of Distribution 
Economy, and a Division of Cost Finding 
Methods, 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


Exports for Week Ending Nov, 2, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bls bus 
New York:... 435,000 00 174,000 
Boston cose 
Baltimore ... ° 
Newp. News.. + 140,000 
4,000 117,000 404,000 


Tots., week 947,000 
82,000 694,000 
2,000 


Prev. week. .2,317,000 
U. K’gdom... 560,000 
Continent .... 
8. and Ctl. 

America ... 
West Indies.. 
Oth. countries 

4,000 117,000 404,000 


Totals ..... 947,000 


Summary of U. S.-and Canadian Exports 
July1lto Same time 
Nov. 2,1918 last year 
25,673,000 27,937,000 
1,291,000 2,059,000 
31,483,000 37,202,000 
2,195,000 6,193,000 
14,466,000 39/904,000 


Wheat, bus 

Flour, bbis 

Totals as wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 





The Dial for Registering the Liberty Loan of the New York Produce Exchange: It Couldn’t Complete the Job 
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Forming Contracts 

No binding contract was formed by an 
offer to sell 90,000 to 120,000 bags to be 
et at the option of the seller from 
the latter part of November to Feb. 1, 
and by the buyer’s expressed willingness 
to accept shipment in car lots of equal 
quantities in November, December and 
January, covering the seller’s entire out- 
put up to 120,000, no bags to be sold by 
the seller elsewhere until performance of 
the contract. This is the holding of the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
eighth circuit, in the case of Mente vs. 
De Witt Rice Mill Co., in conformity to 
the general principle of law that an ac- 
ceptance of an offer must meet the terms 
of the offer in order to constitute a bind- 
ing contract. 

And the court holds that the fact that 
the defendant seller may have originally 
refused to carry out the contract on an 
assigned ground that the agreement was 
conditioned upon the making of another 
contract which was never finally entered 
into did not preclude the seller from aft- 
erwards relying upon the point that there 
was no meeting of minds on the first- 
mentioned contract. 

And it is further decided that where 
contract negotiations are conducted for 
one party through an agent who must 
refer the agreement to his principal for 
confirmation, the other party’s agreement 
must be regarded as a mere offer until 
accepted by the other party. In_ the 
meantime its effect will be defeated by 
the latter imposing new conditions. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—TWO FLOUR PACKERS, GOOD 
wages, steady employment. Address 1693, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLWRIGHT WANTED—WE HAVE AN 
opening for a first-class millwright; new 
mill, steady work, best wages. Apply Oma- 
ha Flour Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 500-BBL 
rye mill in Illinois; state age, experience 
and wages expected. Address 1723, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS MILLER WITH 
good references for our 750-bbl mill at 
Omaha, Neb; alternating 12-hour shifts; 
good wages. Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 








WANTED—HIGH-GRADE FLOUR SALES- 
man with exceptional ability to introduce a 
new brand of high-grade flour in Northwest 
territory. Address 1718, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TRAVELLING SALESMAN FOR 
Montana and surrounding territory; must 
be able to get the orders; state salary 
wanted; reference required. Polson Flour 
Mills, Polson, Mont. 








COMPETENT SECOND MILLER, CAPABLE 
of taking first place in 400-bbl Minnesota 
mill; good opening for right man; wages 
$4.50. Address Room 609, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 500-BBL 
country flour mill; must be young, capable, 
ambitious and aggressive; mill is located 
in good town of 6,000 population. Address 
1720, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—CHEMIST FOR MILLING BUSI- 
ness; must be thoroughly familiar with 
cereal chemistry and baking tests; will be 
expected to make analyses of grains, flour, 
cereal products and feeds; state salary 
wanted. Address 1711, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





TERRITORIAL SALESMEN 
WANTED—In connection with 
reorganization and expansion of 
its selling arrangements, a large 
southwestern milling company 
has the below described openings 
for territorial salesmen. Mill is 
of 2,000 bbis daily capacity, lo- 
cated in the best hard wheat dis- 
trict of Kansas, and makes an 
especially good flour for the best 
class of trade. Salesmen are 
placed on a definite guarantee 
payment basis with exceptional 
opportunity to make large earn- 
ings through commissions on ex- 
cess sales. 

To receive attention applica- 
tions must give full particulars, 
references and present trade con- 
nection. 


(1) For a territory made 
up of Virginia, West Virginia 
and the Carolinas, 

(2) Pennsylvania, with 
some attention to Delaware 
and New Jersey. 

(3) New England, 

(4) New York state outside 
of metropolitan district. 

(5) City of Philadelphia 
(city trade only). 


These territorial divisions are 
not arbitrary and'change might 
be made to accommodate a 
proved man with trade acquaint- 
ance not in harmony with the 
division suggested, 


Address 1686, 

Care Northwestern Miller, 
231 Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED BY EASTERN CORN MILL— 
Man with experience as manager; one hav- 
ing had previous connection with Ohio or 
Indiana mills preferred; reply, stating ex- 
perience, references and salary expected. 
Address “Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, New York City. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- - 


man favorably known to the trade in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland, toa 
represent mill making both hard and soft 
wheat flour; state fully experience, salary 
wanted, territory covered, etc. Address 
“Eastern States,”’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





WE HAVE A VACANCY IN OUR SALES 
force, to fill which we require the services 
of a salesman of ability above the average, 
who has an acquaintance in the territory; 
in answering, applicants will please give all 
information necessary to the quick and 
proper consideration of application. Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 





HELP WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 450- 
bbi mill in live North Dakota town of 3,500 
population; thoroughly modern plant; one 
300-bbl unit, one 150-bbl unit with single 
steam plant, grinding wheat flour, durum 
semolina and rye flour; good opening for 
capable miller for either quick or deferred 
engagement. Baldwin Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH 
well established business has opening for 
sales-manager who can demonstrate by 
previous experience, ability to handle sales- 
men and intensify distribution in estab- 
lished territory as well as open new fields; 
must be energetic, resourceful and willing 
to meet the need as occasion demands; 
flour experience not absolutely essential; 
give references, experience in detail, age 
and salary expected; none who does not 
have proven record of success need apply. 
Address 1690, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








PRACTICAL, EXPERIENCED MILLER 
who has some business ability in buying, 
manufacturing and selling desires position 
as head miller in 60- to 100-bbl mill. Ad- 
dress “Experienced Miller,”’ Box 196, South 
Tacoma, Wash. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 20 
years’ road experience, wants position Jan. 
1; favorably acquainted in Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania; 
single and above draft age; salary and 
commission. Address 1713, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN OF 11 YEARS’ MILLING EXPERI- 
ence in accounting, traffic, purchasing and 
sales departments, desires position as man- 
ager, assistant to manager, or in any other 
capacity; thoroughly reliable; best of refer- 
ences; class 4A of last draft. Address 
1719, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


YOUNG WOMAN, STENOGRAPHER-SEC- 
retary, experienced in general milling busi- 
ness, capable of taking charge of corre- 
spondence, billing, invoicing, etc., desires 
Position with good mill; Northwest loca- 
tion preferred. What is your proposition? 
Address 1675, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN SEEKS POSITION 
with progressive, up-to-date concern; 10 
years’ experience; especially strong with 
car-lot bakery trade; have handled sales- 
men in Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska; will 
consider any territory. Address R. S. Rayn, 
Apt. 11, Kingsborough, 26th and Dodge, 
Omaha, Neb. 














AS SALES-MANAGER, BY YOUNG, AG- 
gressive, ambitious married man; one who 
has exceptional executive ability and rec- 
ord of success; general knowledge milling 
and flour merchandising; large personal 
trade acquaintance; 12 years’ experience; 
A-1 references, Address 1691, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








BOOKKEEPER WANTED — MISSOURI 
mill has opening for bookkeeper experi- 
enced in mill accounting; excellent town; 
good salary; opportunity for advancement. 
Address 480, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WE WANT CAPABLE SALESMAN OR 
saleswoman for selling flour in New Eng- 
land; also to experienced grain and feed 
man we offer opportunity to secure working 
interest in our business. Hovey Flour & 
Grain Co., 406 Chamber of Commerce, New 
Haven, Conn, 





AS SALESMAN BY A RETURNED CANA- 
dian soldier who has decided to live in 
United States; strictly conscientious and 
temperate; the very best of references. 
Address “Canadian,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 600 BBLS 
and up; have wide experience in both hard 
and soft wheat milling; at present em- 
ployed in 1,000-bbl mill, but can give good 
reason for making a change. Address 1703, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


MILL MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience as manager of 600-bbl southwest- 
ern mill is open for a new connection; fully 
acquainted with every department of the 
business and possess wide acquaintance in 
the flour trade; disposed to take some in- 
terest in fair-sized mill but not open for 
Promotion proposition or broken-down con- 
cern; best references as to ability and 
character. Address 479, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





November 13, 1918 





FOR SALE 


200-Barrel Mill 


located in the very best and safest 
wheat district in Saskatchewan, 
will be for sale at end of present 
grinding season. This mill was 
erected ten years ago, has made 
the owner financially independent 
and he now wishes to retire; mill 
up to date, in perfect condition 
and its capacity can be increased 
at least 100 bbls at small cost. For 
further particulars address “Grand 
Opportunity,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Lumsden Building, Toronto. 








For Sale at a Bargain 


One 60-inch American Blower Co. 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


OC. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


or selling... 

Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
What have you for sale? 





KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbl 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘““Kansas,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LEASE FOR SALE—I HAVE THE BEST 
mill lease in North Dakota; four breaks, 
six reductions; a few hundred dollars will 
finance operating mill; running steady on 
exchange work; all feeds sold at door; have 
sold my flour in Minneapolis at a pre- 
mium; plenty of strong Marquis wheat at 
door; $2,000 will handle lease; reason for 
selling, poor health. Address 1708, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 5 AND ONE NO. 6 
Iron Prinz scourer; one Prinz dust col- 
lector, No. 24; two Prinz dust collectors, 
No. 37. Address 1709, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








MACHINERY WANTED—WE ARE IN THE 
market for two 200 to 250 h-p water tube 
boilers; must be in first-class condition. 
Guthrie Mill & Elevator Co., Guthrie, Okla, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 
Plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C. R. L. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M, & St. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited. For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 








BUILD UP YOUR © 
CREDIT 


by maintaining a good 


account in the 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Resources - - 











Puts you on a milling 
equality with the 
biggest mills in 

the world. 


The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








. 
Purina 
Horse, Dairy and 


Poultry Feeds 
Build Business 


Purina Mills, St. Louis 





of the Food Administration. 





OR GR! 


FO!) 4, 
WA\ SCREENINGS, CERE 
an\ Rl 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C, 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








A 100% Substitute 
for Saving and Protection when 
Weighing Package Goods 


Detroit Automatic Scales 
Detroit, Mich. 




















